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Prepared especially to meet 
the requirements of the changed 
and changing position of Greek 
in School Courses. 


The First Greek Book 


By C. W. Gleason, Master in the Roxbury 
Latin School and C. S. Atherton, late of the 
Roxbury Latin School. With an Introduc- 
tion by Dr. Wm. C. Collar, Head Master, 
Roxbury Latia School, uare, 12mo, 
Cloth. Gilt, Illustrated, - - 1,00 


Recognizing that Greek composition is no longer to be 
treated as an end fer se, this book makes the work from the 
What 
is exceptional or rare has no place in an introductory manual. 


outset auxiliary to an understanding of Greek texts, 


What is like English calls for nothing more than mention. 
Even on important constructions, principles need not be 
carried farther than to give the learner a clear comprehen- 
sion. This manual contdins nothing that could be spared 
andembraces everything within its scope which ought to be 
included. Professor F. King Cooke, Associate Master, 
Rugby School, Kenilworth, Ill., says: “It seems to me that 
the authors of The First Greek Book have followed out 
their motto of wise moderation with admirable skill and have 
struck the golden mean for a beginner’s Greek book.” 

Teachers of the Classics are 


invited to correspond with us with reference to the examina- 
introduction of this new Greek book for begianers. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Chicago Atlanta Portland, Ore 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
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Riverside Literature Series. 


The Chi icest Reading Matter for Class and Library Use, 


REGULAR SINGLE NUMBERS, PAPER, 15c. 





SEPTEMBER, OCTOBER, AND NOVEMBER ISSUES. 


With a Biographical Sketch 
With Introductory Sketch, by G. P, 
(Double 
With a Biographical Sketch. 
With a Biographical Sketch. 
: (Quadruple Number, 


No, 77. Burns’ Cotter’s Saturday Night and 


No. 81. Holmes’s Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. 
(Triple Number, 45 cents; linen, 50 cents.) 
No. 82. Hawthorne’s Twice-Told Tales. 
Lathrop. (Quadruple Number, 50 cents ; linen, 60 cents.) 
No. 83. George Eliot's Silas Marner, with an Introductory Sketch. 
Number, 30 cents, linen, 60 cents.) 
No. 84. Dana’s Two Years before the Mast. 
(Quadruple Number, 50 cents; linen, 60 cents.) 
No. 85. Hughes’s Tom Brown’s School Days, 
(Quadruple Number, 50 cents ; linen, 60 cents. 
No, 86. Scott's Ivanhoe. With a Biographical Sketch. 
50 cents ; linen, 60 cents.) 
RECENT ISSUES. 
No. 72. Milton's L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, 
Comus, Lycidas, etc. other poems, 
No. 73. Tennyson’s Enoch Arden and 


other poems. 
o. 74. Gray's Elegy, etc.; Cowper’s 
John Gilpin, etc. 

No. 75. Scudder’s George Washington. 
(Double Number, 30 cents; linen, 50 
cents ' 

No. 76. Wordsworth’s On the Intimations 
of Immortality, etc. 





No. 78. Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. 
(Double Number, 30 cents; linen, 40 
cents.) 

No. 79. Lambs’ Old China and Other Es- 
says of Elia. 

No, 80. Coleridge’s Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner and other poems; Campbell’s 
Lochiel’s Warning and other poems. 


A descriptive circular giving the Table of Contents of each number of the Series 


will be sent to any address on application, 





PUBLISHED AUGUST i7, 


1895. 


Masterpieces of British Literature. 


A companion volume to the popular Masterpieces of American Literature, 


FOR 


CLASS AND LIBRARY USE. 


An agreeable introduction to great literature, consisting of complete masterpieces 
from sixteen representative authors, with Notes, Biographical Sketches, and Portraits, 


r2mo, cloth, Pp. $1.00, postpaid. 


Send for circular giving the Table of Contents, Sample Pages and Portraits, 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park St., Boston. 


158 Adams St., CHICAGO, 


i: E, 17th St., NEw Yorx, 





IF YOU ARE NOT FAMILIAR WITH THE DIXON. 
MENTION THE N.Y. SCHOOL JOURNAL AND SEND 
16 CENTS FOR SAMPLES WORTH DOUBLE. 






JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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R. & J. BECK’S 
NEW COLLEGE ervey 


Special duty-free prices 
to schools and colleges. 















The New College Microscope is Beck’s 
latest instrument, and while selling at 
an exceedingly low price, em- 
bodies all the latest im 
ments and the essentia feat- 
ures of the most expensive mi- 
pe ny It is thorougbly well 

a 


made, utifully finished and 
is adapted for all class- 

es of microscopical 

work 


by and Ae y Mi- 

with one: 

eyepiece, ,lin. and te $, 

roptic Ob. 

, i, in oS, 
Sree 


4 


Microscope with 
one eye-piece, 
2-3 in. and 1-6 in. 


The New College 
Microscope with one eye piece, 2-3 in., 1.6 in. and 1-12 
in., oil pperees | Secsoutie a0 with Abbe Con- 
denser No. $94, in case, duty fre 
Write for full information. Send for ienpaapaa 
Wittiams, Brown & Ear 
Mathematical, Optical, evecsepte, Hetetanhts 


Su 4 
33 South Torn St.. Philadelphia. 
Magic Lanterns 2 Slides for Educational use 
a Specia'ty. 


CHOOL & COLLEGE 


CIENCE APPARATUS 
Modern Instruments and Ap- 
paratus of Highest Efficiency. 

260.page Catalog just out, Free to School People. 

ALFRED L. ROBBINS CoO., 


(Suecessors to National School Fur’n’g Co.,) 


Works & Salesroom: 179-181 Lake St , Chicago. 
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$ Perfect Pencil Pointer.3 
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to all who use pen- 
? cile, Willmotbreak q 
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? oforder. Price $1. 4 
® Express PREPAID, & 
eo $1.25. aa” MONEY ¢ 
REFUNDED IF Not @ 
oe SATISFACTORY. oe 
4 “The best machine for the purpose that has come 
p to our Lwee = 5 business house can conveniently & 
t 
> en Nira rates BAKING CO., Cleveland, 0. 
* for Circulars. * 
?. _ GOODELL © c o., Antrim, ,N. HH. 7 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. 


EIMER& AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 





Everything necessary for 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 


nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices, 

Glass and metal appara- 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 
















* 127 Fulton & 42 Ann Sts., 
BRANCHES: 
111 Madisen St., Chicage 


708 Locust Street, 
St. Louis. 


DRAWING MATERIALS. - = 
SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS. 


The largest and best assorted stock in this line. 
We are thoroughly familiar with the requirements 
of schools of all gradesand aresupplying most of the 
best Colleges and Universities. Correspondence 

solicited. Catalogue on application. 





Frick’s Automatic Electric 


PROGRAM CLOCK. 


Write for illustrated 
catalogue describing 
and 
successful use in 


Public, Private, 
and Manual 
Training Schools, 
Academies, 
Colleges, and 
Factories, &c., &c. 


every period in every 
room, every depart- 
ment and every build- 
ing, on time withour 
the aid of the human 
hand.,}, 

Satisfactory Results 

Guaranteed, 


FRED. FRICK, Mfr., 


Waynesboro, Franklin Co., Pa. 
Lock Box, 406. 








DO YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR 


EducationalF oundations 


$1.00 a Year ? 
This is a monthly text-book for 
teachers who desire professional 
advancement. 


Our Times 


80 cents a Year. 








The ideal paper of current events | 


carefully edited for the school- 

room. Clubs of two or more 2sc. 

each. 

Its circulation bas doubled dur- 
ing the last year. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York. 





$75 a Month—evenings, to 


WRITERS 


who learn, and represent Bixler’s popular System 
of Physical Training in Penmanship, at their 
own homes. Muscles trained, strengthened, = 
trolled—speed and ease in shortest time—less labo 
better results. Less expense, bigger income—easy ne 
learn—easy to teach. eautiful Parchment Diplo- 
ma granted. Our $4.25 Teacher’s and Agent's 
Outfit, which enables you to graduate at home and 
make $75 a month evenings, sent for 1, and bought 
back if not satisfactory. Consists of (1) Self-instruc- 
tor, 80 pp., cloth, 544x8, 7sc. (2) Business Penman, 
mo'ly 1 yf. 12 Pp., 9X15, 25¢. (3) Pocket Manual, 40 
pp, cloth, com. branches in a nutshell, 2sc. (4) Mail 
Course, 4 lessons, written letters, copies, etc., $2. 
(5) Ad. Outfit, $x 

We want more teachers and agents, hence the $: 
offer. Send 2c. stamp and see what you get. 


Bixler Business College Co., Wooster, Ohio 





Barnes’ Foot and Power Machinery 


hes for wood 
— meal work, 
£croll Saws, Cir- 
cular Saws, etc. 
Specially adap- 
ted for usein IN- 
DUSTRIAL and 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 
Special prices to Educational In- 
stitutions. Catalogue and price 
list free by mail. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 








911 Ruby Street, ROCKFORD. ILL 


illustrating its | 


One apparatus keeps | 





—, 


WPS 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus, 
Microscopes, Telescopes, 
Photographic Supplies, 
Optical Lanterns & Slides, 


Only complete Science Factory in the West, 


| INSTRUMENTS OF PRECISION TO ORDER: 


CHICAGO. 





The Posse Gymnasium 


offers a thorough normal course. Medals for 
methods: Boston, 1892, Chicago, 1893, and 
Antwerp, 1894. Summer course, July 8th to 
August oth, inclusive. 7th Year opens Sept, 
16th. Address 


Baron NILs PossE, K.G.V., B.Sc., M.G., 
23 Irvington Street, Bostoy, 











“Mental Results 
Mechanical Means. 


EMINGTON. 
eveals a 
ectifies 
eprovable 
hetoric 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


Por further particulars see- 
our vamcrt oy The Zducational 
Use of the Typewriter” which 
jis Sent free to anyaddress~ 


WYCKOFF SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
527 Broadway, NewYork 


aaeteonrr 


iE ALL THE CUTS: 


Published in The School Journal 
ARE FOR SALE 
At Reduced Prices. 

Half Tones, 20c. per sq. in., minimum price, 


Line Etchings. 7c. per sq. in., minimum price, 





Orders should be sent in as soon as possible after 
cuts appear in Che papers, as all cuts must be dis posed 
of shortly after publication. Address 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E.gth St., New York 





STERBROOK'S 


STEEL. PENS. 


6o. 633 


Standard Schovt Numvers. 


IMG 333, 444, 128, 105 and 048. 


For sale by ail Stationers. . 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St, Xf 
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IF FREE TEXT-BOOKS “** 


FURNISHED IN YOUR SCHOOLS, 


YOU NEED THE 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR 
PRESERVING BOOKS.” 


“ Its cost is trifling compared with the great amount saved in wear and tear of books, and 
immense gain in neatness.”—J. A. GRAVES, Principal South School, Hartford, Conn. 








Do not allow your text-books to go unprotected another year. 


USED BY OVER 500 PROMINENT SCHOOL BOARDS—ALL PRAISE IT. 
ADOPTED BY 68 MORE SCHOOL BOARDS DURING LAST MONTH. 


Send NOW for samples and information—FREE to any address. 


G. P. HoLpEN, President. 
H. P. HOLDEN, Treasurer. 
M. C. HOLDEN, Secretary, 


HOLDEN PATENT 


P. O. Box 643 E. 


BOOK COVER CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 





MESERVEY’S TEXT-BOOKS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 


December, 1894, the Single Entry adopted for use in all the Grammar 
Schools of the CITY OF CHICAGO. 

February 22, 1895, by act of Legislature for all the Free Schools of the 
State of WEST VIRGINIA. 

Meservey’s Text-Books are found to meet all the requirements of 
High and Grammar Schools in an entirely satisfactory manner. 

Examination copy sent: Single and Double Entry for 50 cents; 
Single Entry, 30 cents. Correspondence requested, 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston, CHICAGO. 


was the ISAAC PITMAN SYSTEM 
WHY? adopted and taught in the New Yor« 
public day — ry 
it is the BEST, an as the /atest 
BECA USE and most fractica/ text-books. 
Alphabet and Specimen Pages Free. 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union 8q., N. Y. 


ATTEND po poten litan School of Shorthand, 156 5th 
Ave., cor. Mth St. Live and practical methods. ‘Special 


Course and Rates to Teachers. 
FRENCH, GERMAN 


[A N ( WAGE SPANISH, ITALIAN 


Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten Weeks 
without leaving your homes ty the Meisterschaft Sys- 
tem. ssoth Thousand. Pupils taught as if actually in 
the pres- ence of the 











The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


s095— SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 1095 
Joun A, Hat, President H, M, Puitutrs, Secretary. 
JANUARY I, 1895. 

Assets, $15,653,366.60. Liabilities, $14,509,694.31. Surplus, $1,143,672.29. 

If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below, and 
send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you, not an “‘ ESTIMATE” 
but a ‘‘ STATEMENT ” showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would 
appear in a Policy issued at your age. 


I was born on the... 0 a ik Cs I oritcerininenes 





My Name is 


Address is 








Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping together so much miserable Latin and 
Greek as might be learned otherw ise easily and ee ly . a year.”—MILTON. 
Vi *, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, d, Juvenal, Livy, Homer’s Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 
hon’s Anabasis, each to teachers for examination, ene 
rk’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar ; y to the Interlinear Series of classics, and 
to all Ml other systems. Price to teachers for examination, "31.00 
t's Standard § mere, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His 
tories ‘anesca’s French Series, etc 
2 Sample pages of our Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





ROMETHING NEW. 
THE GEM SPELLING BLANK No. 1}, Words and Dictation. 


Specially adapted to meet the demand for SLANT or VER ICAL WRITING now so much in vogue. 


36 pages, double ruled. Space for twenty words and also for dictation. 45 cents per doz. 
Correspondence solicited. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., Publishers, General School Supplies, 56 Reade St, N. Y. 


KINDERGARTEN sini 


Send for Catalogue. 





East 14TH STREET, 
New YORK, 





Musical, far sound and nly satir- 
factory Bells for schools, Ch _ urls, ° 


WESFTRS $ fev. isac. 


Description and prices on applicaticn 


e BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
CINNATI, O., U. 8. A 


Best res nae conte a BELLS 
Price and Terms Free. Name this paper. 







AND sol sommasinmous & CO.. 


teacher. Terms for 
bership $5.00 for 
éach Lan- guage. All 


questions answered and all exercises corrected free of 
charge.- Specimen Copies, Part I, 25 cents. Send fos 
Circulars. 


THE MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING 00, 


comer ee LN 1 WEEKS, 
tototokkkC LS Cidtoioktick 
* CHAUTAUQUA 


Cc “tergyari Reading Circle ¢ 
THE AMERICAN YEAR 


A systematic course in American politics, 
S industry. and literature, illustrating the 
Development of National Life. 

Why not supplement your desultory read- (; 
ing by a well-defined course for the coming 
winter? Chautauqua offers a practical, * 
comprehensive plan. 


JOHN H. VINCENT, i's c BUFFALO, N. Y. * 


FAIAATIKC LS Chototictotok 
CORTINA aaah 


Intended for self-study or for use in schools. 
THE CORTINA METHOD, 


| ——— In 20 Lessons. Each $1.50. 
ENGLIsu 13th and Sth EDITION. 
Amparo. 4thed.in Spanishand English, - 
a. only, —_ cnuglish vocabulary, 
NDIANO—6th ed. Spanish and English, - 
a with English vocabulary, ~ ~ 
DESPUES DE LA LLUViA.. 3d. ed. annot'd in English, 
Et FINAL DE NORMA, novel, with Eng. vocabulary, 
Versos EsPaNo_es. 4th ed. All the Spanish verbs, 
ODELOS Para CaRTAas. 13thedition. - 
“CORTINA LIBRARY.” Send 5 cents for ‘Catalogue 
of choice Spanish books. Liberal discount to Dealers 
and Professors. 
CORTINA SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
T11 W. 34th St., New York. 


Every Reader 


of this paper who has not our catalogue of 
teachers’ help, should send a card asking 
for it. It will tell you how to save time 
and labor, have a better school, and get a 
larger = next year. 

L. KELLOGG & CO,, 
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61 East Ninth St., N. Y 
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Timely Warning. 

Cot The great success of the chocolate preparations of 
< the house of Walter Baker & Co. (established 
— in 1780) has led to the placing on the market 
@ many misleading and unscrupulous imitations 
of their name, labels, and wrappers. Walter 
Baker & Co. are the oldest and largest manu- 
W\ facturers of pure and high-grade Cocoas and 
\ Chocolates on this continent. No chemicals are 
used in their manufactures. 

Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 
they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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GILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pahlishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 








BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
10-112 BOYLSTON ST. 318, 17TH ST. 262-264 WABASH AVE. 1028 ARCH ST. | 


<=+ =) For Vertical Writing <—eekieca, | 
Us: JOSEPH GILLOTT’S | 


VERTICULAR aNnD- vVERTIGRAPH 


PENS. 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived 
at by careful study of required conditions, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 














BLACKBOARD CLOTH, Send for Sample. . 
 BLACKBOARDS, au Kinds. sexo, | R, Hl. GALPEN 
GENERAL SCHOOL APPARATUS. CATA- 3 East 14th St., 


SCHOOL AND HALL FURNITURE. | °°°°’:| NEW vorK. 








You Teach Geography ? 
Have You These Helpful Books? 





Augsburg’s Easy Drawings for the Geography Class. 


Here are presented over 200simple drawings that can be placed on the blackboard by any teacher, | 
An island, an isthmus, a cape, mountain ranges, animals, plants, etc., are illustrated in profusion. Op- | 
posite each plate a lesson in geography is given, This is a really indispensable book, Quarto, tasteful 
cardboard cover, 40 large plates 90 pp. | 

Price, 50 cents; to teachers, 40 cents; by mail, 5 cents extra, | 


Kellogg’s Geography by Map Drawing. | 
T The ae of this book is to aid the teacher in the effort to have his pupils draw geographical forms | 
on the blackboard with readiness and pleasure. The book shows the teacher how to make geography the | 
most interesting of all studies. It is profusely illustrated. 
Price, 50 cents; to teachers, 40 cents; by mail, 5 cents extra, | 
} STE Cl § are invaluable aids in teaching Geography. See full list elsewhere in this issue. | 
i NS hott Als OW that we make a specialty of supplying a all teachers’ books at lowest prices ? 
It is wee. Catalogue free. 
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E. L. KELLOCC & CO., Educational Pubs., 61 E. 9th St., New York. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 

Overworked men and wom- 
en, the nervous, weak and de- 
bilitated, will find in the Acid 


‘Phosphate a most agreeable, 


grateful and harmless stimu- 
lant, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me, 
says: “I have used it in my own 
case when suffering from nervous ex- 
haustion, with gratifying results, | 
have prescribed it for many of the 
various forms of nervous debility, 


/and it has never failed to do good.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free on applicaticn to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 
For sale by all Druggists. 





Packer’s 
Tar 
Soap 


The antiseptic quality of 
Packer’s Tar Soap is a pro- 
tection against contagion. Its 
balsamic properties make it 
useful in irritated conditions of 
the skin. For washing the 
Hair and Scalp it is without 
a rival; it removes dandruff, 
allays itching and does not dry 
the hair, but leaves it soft and 
lustrous. 


25 Cent Cents. _All | Druggists. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., New York: 
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Teaching Civil Government. 


By J. U. BARNARD. 


At the proper age every child should know the ele- 
mentary principles of government. Notonly should he 
understand the methods and means of administering 
the affairs of state, but he should be taught also that 
organized government is essential to the welfare of the 
people. He should be made to see that in no other way 
can the peace of society and the success and comfort of 
the individual be secured. He should know that his 
interests touch those of the state, and that benefits and 
privileges must imply duties and obligations in return. 
True patriotism cannot be based upon mere sentiment, 
but it must be founded in knowledge. It has been said 
that “ Men will fight for their government according to 
their sense of its value. To value it aright they must 
understand it.” 

Methods and plans of work in teaching the principles 
of government may well enlist the efforts of the teacher. 
Until recently national affairs occupied the attention of 
the school while the nearer facts of township, county, 
city, and state government were largely or entirely 
neglected. The constitution of the United States and 
the workings of the various departments were assidu- 
ously studied. But these plans are giving away to a 
more rational view. The importance of local govern- 
ment, in its practical bearings and also in its value as a 
means to the development of patriotism, is more gener- 
ally recognized. 

Dr. Harris has said that “any science may be taken 
up on the side nearest the experience of the pupil and 
the investigation continued until the other parts are 
reached.” A knowledge of native land prepares the 
way for the study of England, and local geography 
comes in before the continent or the foreign country. 
Physics, chemistry, botany, and other science studies 
are best introduced through their concrete phases. 

The principle applies with equal reason to the teach- 
ing of the principles of civil government. The concrete 
and local facts should constitute the subject-matter of 
the first lessons. Instead of trying to teach principles 
which are beyond their full comprehension, the children 
are directed to an observation and study of those things 
which come within their every-day experience. There 
are many facts which may be utilized in imparting 





knowledge and arousing interest in the subject. The 
work may begin with family government which illus- 
trates many principles embodied in the broader gov- 
ernment, From this we may proceed to the township, 
the county, and the state. The offices of constable and 
justice of the peace are filled by men known to most of 
the children of the district, and they will know many of 
their duties from personal observation. The organiza- 
tion of the school district may be studied by the pupils 
with good effect. City officers may be taken up in case 
the pupils live in town. Frequent opportunities will 
offer for calling attention to the service of government 
by the need for the arrest and punishment of thieves 
and other criminals; thus leading up to the duty. of 
loyalty. A little explanation will enable them to see 
that organized society is essential to the safety of the 
individual and to the preservation of property rights. 
The child may see the reasons for the performance of 
duties which thus center in local affairs while he might 
not recognize the more remote duty as it pertains to 
the general government. These things appeal to his 
own observation and challenge a thoughtful considera- 
tion of their meaning. 

The organization of the county affords material for a 
more enlarged view of government, the three depart- 
ments or branches being more definitely marked than 
in the more limited forms. Legislative power is exer- 
cised by the county court, or board of supervisors ; 
other officers, and especially the sheriff, exercise execu- 
tive power ; while the courts of the county possess judi- 
cial power. 

From the county it is an easy step to the state where 
the departments of government are more definitely sep- 
arated and more fully exemplified. The pupil learns 
here also that there are functions of government which 
are common to all communities and which do not con- 
flict in the least with those belonging to the smaller di- 
visions. This gives rise to a state system including 
laws and officers whose jurisdiction is limited only by 
the boundaries of the commonwealth. 

Owing to the many points of similarity between the 
two a study of the government of a state prepares for 
an understanding of national government. The state 
has its legislative body charged with the enactment, of 
its laws while the national gevernment has a similar 
body to legislate for the country as a whole. The gov- 
ernor and the state courts correspond to the president 
and the national courts of the general government. 
Many of the personal rights found in the constitution 
of the United States have been reproduced in the state 
constitutions. The same may be said of prohibitions 
and rights of states. 

University of Mississippi. 
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Production of Fire. 


How the early inhabitants of the world obtained fire, 
has always been an interesting question. The Greeks 
had a theory that has been wrought intoadrama, Pro- 
metheus was a daring mortal that stole fire from the 
gods ; his punishment formed the subject of some of 
their most serious thinking. The practical man con- 
cludes that there is more probability that the lightning 
struck a tree and set fire to it, and a brand was car- 
ried by some witness of the procedure, who was invested 
by others, in a period when the early imaginative faculty 
was not under observational direction, with supernal 
powers. 

It is not impossible that fire may have been produced 
by spontaneous combustion, but this source is not be- 
lieved to be the real one. The fact that all primitive 
nations have modes of producing fire seems to point out 
the great source as being in friction. It is known that 
old customs long retain their sway ; only since matches 
have become abundant has the old flint and steel been 
laid aside. Friction caused by clashing some rock on a 
metal, or even on another rock is the mode used by the 
advanced races ; friction by rubbing one piece of wood 
upon another is the mode employed by the lower races. 
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The Stone Age was the one when man used stones for 
weapons and tools. The American races were at this 
point of culture when this continent was discovered, 
Tomahawks and flint arrowheads were in use; the task 
of making bows and arrows was a long and tedious one. 
It is therefore believed that some fortunate member of 
the early races far, far back and beyond the historical 
period, by clashing two rocks together saw a spark of 
fire make its appearance ; he doubtless repeated the ex- 
periment, as a boy strokes a cat’s back again with re- 
newed interest when sparks of electricity have made 
their appearance. At some time light, dry leaves were 
used when the two minerals came together, and a blaze 
was the result. 

All the races used stones to scrape down long pieces 
of wood to make bows, arrows, and spears. And it is 
probable that in some of these processes friction gave rise 
to fire. Many races still take a flat piece of wood and 
scoop out a hollow place in it; then hold another 
piece upright, with one end in this hollow, and then 
twirl this second piece between the palms of their hands 
rapidly. If another person drop light, dry wood-dust 
around the point of friction, very deftly, a blaze soon re- 
sults, This plan would seem to result from an attempt 
to bore a hole in a piece of wood. 
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Another method much used is to rub one stick across 


.another—a hollow place being first formed in the latter. 


As in the other method, dry wood-dust is deftly sifted 
around the point of contact at the right time and in the 
right quantity ; much depends onthis. (The writer well 
remembers when a teacher exemplified this method by 
rubbing his ruler across a school desk and his delight at 
seeing a blaze result after a few trials. If the experi- 
ment is tried by the reader he will see it is not the heavy 
pressure that produces the fire.) It is believed that this 
method originated in the accidental discovery of the 
production of fire by rubbing a stick across another in 
a groove for the purpose of smoothing it ; possibly an 
arrow or a spear. 

In considering these methods the tendency to repeat 
an act as taught by a preceding yeneration must be 
borne in mind. The savage having made a hollow in a 
flat piece of wood with a sharp pointed stone, at- 
tempted to drill a hole by means ofa sharp-pointed stick 
and fire having resulted, will, when he wants fire after- 
ward, carefully reproduce all the circumstances. This 
leads to the supposition that all of these methods orig- 
inated in the performance of some mechanical efforts. 

Another method was practiced at the Chicago expo- 
sition by the South Sea islanders much to the delight of 
on-lookers who could hardly believe that their ancestors 
practiced the same at some very remote period. The 
end of the stick was rubbed back and forth in a groove, 
But this method is not extensively used. The method 
by drilling (see illustration) is very widely used ; it is 
found in Australia, Tasmania, Samatra, Kamtschatka, 
India, South and West Africa, the Canary islands, among 
the Eskimos, the North Americans and Mexicans. Capt. 
Cook found the Australians using this method; he 
says: 

“They produce fire with great facility, and spread it 
jn a wonderful manner; they take two pieces of dry, 
soft wood ; one is astick about eight or nine inches long, 
the other piece is flat ; the stick they shape into an ob- 
tuse point at one end, and pressing it upon the other 
piece, turn it nimbly by holding it between their hands, 
shifting their hands up and then moving them down up- 
on it, increasing the pressure. By this means, taney get 
fire in less than two minutes,” 

The method of producing fire by percussion was 
known to the ancient Romans and Greeks and is re- 
ferred to in their literature. In early times in some na- 
tions there was an attempt to make this a religious act 
—as though the fire came in answer to prayer. The 
priest erected an altar and invocated, and then, striking 
a metal on a rock, fire resulted, which he claimed was the 
answer to his prayer. It was found that sulphur aided 
the percussive method (sulphur takes fire at low tem- 
perature, it will be remembered) ; the Alaskans rub sul- 
phur on pieces of quartz and strike them together—the 
sulphur is ignited and falls on dry substances, such as 
feathers and grass, and fire results. In Burmah broken 
china is used. 

The discovery of fire was the beginning of civilization; 
before that man was obliged to eat fish and flesh raw. 
It is a curious fact that the claim is made that there is 
too much cooking done ; that to be healthy, raw meat, 
milk, fruits, nuts, and grains should constitute our diet. 
The discovery of fire led to the formation of buildings 
where it could be employed and kept,—that is, homes; 
the home and the hearth are inseparably connected. 
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Practical Electricity. 


A Few Experiments for the School-Room. 
By MINER H. PADDOCK, 

Since the subtle force of electricity has come into general use, 
there is no form of school instruction more welcome than a knowl- 
edge of what is this mysterious agent and how may it be applied. 
Unfortunately, practical electricity as seen in our streets, in lights, 
in trolleys, motors, in wiring of buildings is an unknown science 
in most school-rooms. ‘The schools have kept to the text-books 
{rom which economic electricity has developed. Hence this in- 
struction stops right at the door. 

Assuming that the pupil has had the general instruction of 
static and galvanic electricity ; and confining our attention to such 
instruction as a boy can use on leaving school, a treatment of the 
subject to supplement our school books would be 

I, Carrying capacity of wires or other conductors. 

I[. How to wire buildings. 

Il. The construction of dynamos and motors and their man- 
agement. 

A very practical work under these three heads can be done in 
any high school. Electricity should be delivered in the high school 
laboratory, the same as gas or water. 

We indicate a few experiments under number I. above. 

Carrying capacity includes how much electricity can the wire 
carry without heat (which last means danger as well as loss of 
electricity), and how can the amount of current carried be regu- 
lated. 


It involves a thorough understanding of the expressioa C = = 


This well known electrical formula 1s, so to speak the law and 
the gospel of this great science. The current strength is equal to 
the electromotive force divided by the resistance ; there is no other 
electrical principle more important. 

For studying current strength (C) have an ammeter. A gal- 
vanometer can be used but requires mathematical calculations,— 
the use of tangents,—to determine when one current is just twice 
or three times as strong as another. The ammeter reads directly 
one ampere, two amperes, etc. It is really a galvanometer from 
which the strength of the current can be read directly. 

For studying electromotive force, E, use a voltmeter. The regu- 
lar commercial ammeter and voltmeter are best. For studying 
resistance, R, use a rheostat and a bridge. 

For source of current employ cells. To increase the current put 
the cells in parallel ; to increase the electromotive force, put them 
in series. Daniel's constant cell is good. Gravity cells can be 
used. A storage battery called the chloride accumuiator is ex- 
cellent. If the current from a dynamo of constant potential can 
be had, and the voltage and current can be controlled and changed 
to suit, use electricity from the dynamo. 

(1) Having a wire of convenient dimension, according to nature 
of current. 

(a) Measure its resistance. 

(4) Double its length; you find its resistance twice as great. 

(c) Take one-half its length ; resistance one-half as great. 

We arrive at the law that resistance varies directly as the length 
of the conductor. Our research may include also material and 
diameter of the wire. 

(1L.) With ammeter study current flow through these wires (a) 
(4) and (c). We find that through twice the wire there is one-half 
the current, etc. Hence a second law, the conductivity of a wire 
Varies inversely as the resistance. 

(111.) By the voltmeter ascertain the voltage of the currents you 
have been using in (a) (6) and (c). You perceive the voltage re 
Mains constant. You have so far verified the law c= E 

R 

(IV.) Increase the quantity or volume of electricity at the source 
whence you derive the current you use. That is arrange cells in 
parallel for quantity while the voltage remains the same as before. 
Repeat the work of (a), (4) and (c). Your ammeter shows that 
your wire takes the same currents as in (I1.) above, notwithstand- 
ing your source is capable of a greater supply. 


This is as it should be according to C = _ since the volt- 


age and resistance in (IV.) are the same as in(II.) It illustrates 
how having a dynamo as a great reservoir, we may put on a sin- 
gle incandescent lamp and yet consume no more electricity than 
the capacity of the one lamp. 

(V.) Raise the voltage of the source of your electricity, keeping 
the quantity constant; that is, connect your cells in series. Re- 
peating (a), (4), (c), we find with twice the voltage we have twice 
the current through our external resistance wire ; three times the 
voltage, three times the current. This should be the result ac- 


cording to C = + for the resistance of the wire being the same, 


the electromotive force, E, has been doubled, trebled, etc. 
xperments in the above lines will bring the pupil closely to 


= problems as he will have to meet in commercial uses of elec- 
city, 
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Incandescent lamps. Having a 110 volt, 16 candle power in- 
candescent lamp, measure its resistance with the bridge and rhe- 


ostat. You find it about 180 ohms. By the law C= wh en 


this lamp is joined to the wires from a 110 volt dynamo current, 
the current through the lamp should be 44$ which equals about 
six-tenths (.6) of an ampere. Making the experiment and joining 
with it in series an ammeter we find .6 of an ampere flowing 
through the lamp which becomes incandescent owing to the elec- 
trical friction in the carbon filament. Though there is a vast re- 
servoir of electricity in the dynamo, the gateway through the fila- 
ment only allows this quantity to pass. 

All that passes however is at 110 volts, as may be easily shown 
by introducing the volt neter in series with the lamp. 

Introduce two, three, or four of these lamps in parallel in the 
circuit from the dynamo: Each one joined independently with 
the dynamo glows with 16-candle power and passes 6 of an ampere: 
Pass their combined current through your ammeter and it shows 
two, three, or four times the current that passes through a single 
lamp. To carry electricity for four lamps the wire must have a 
carrying capacity of at least 2.4 amperes. For fifty lamps the wire 
must be able to carry safely thirty amperes. 

Your experiments with an 8 C. P. lamp 110 V, show that it 
allows but one-half as much current to pass as the 16 C. P, while 
32 C. P. lamp allows twice as much. 

Similar experiments may be made with 8, 16, 32 or more candle 
power fifty-volt lamps and results noted, but in the latter case of 
course the voltage of the source must be first reduced. Applying 
a 50 V lamp to a 110 V current, the lamp explodes like a small 


pistol. The formula C => affords an explanation, Two 50 V 


lamps may however be joined in series with a 110 V current as an 
equivalent for one 110 V lamp, as each 50 V lamp in series re- 
duces the voltage for the other. 
The experiments and similar ones should take the place of much 
that is only curious and fanciful in electrical instruction. 
Providence, R. I, 
* 


Ashanti. 


The teacher who keeps his pupils posted on current events, or 
rather who interests them to watch current events, cannot but 
have had his attention arrested by the peculiar movements con- 
nected with Ashanti, Africa. When the present king went into 
office seven years ago, he promised to stop human sacrifices and 
raiding for slaves, but he has not done so; both practices are car- 
ried on toa frightful extent. So the prosperity of the Gold Coast 
requires that Ashanti be taken in charge by England. The great 
territory to the north of Ashanti, larger than some European 
states, and which the French have vainly tried for years to con- 
quer, is under the rule of an ambitious chief named Samory, who 
wants to possess Ashanti; the English think it is a wise plan to 
get Coomassie before Samory does. France has acquired Da- 
homey, and the English side feel it. needful to possess Ashanti, 
the only independent state of importance on or near the entire 
west coast of Africa. 

Ashanti, with a population of two millions, is the large terri- 
tory lying behind the British Gold Coast near the Gulf of Guinea, 
a good deal of gold dust comes from this port of Africa, and it 
is very rich in other resources. Ashanti and Dahomey have had 
the reputation of being the abode of the greatest cruelty on earth. 
At Coomassie, the capital, human sacrifices have been and are 
still being offered every day; and on the death of important per- 
sons scores of victims are slaughtered, on the supposition that 
they will be needed as servants inthe other world. The number 
of slaves killed upon the death of a king of Ashanti seldom falls 
under 2,000. On one occasion 10,000 victims were slaughtered, 
at another time 4,000, 

It seems impossible, but it is stated as a fact, that the victims 
usually go to their death with cheerfulness, it being considered a 
great honor to die at the king’s command and to be his servant 
in the land of spirits. 

The king of Ashanti has sent an ambassador to London, bu: 
no officiai personage in England has admitted him to an audience. 
and the ambassador has been compelled to resort to the news- 
papers to bring Ashanti’s side to the attention of the British pub- 
lic. Great Britain has accused the king of having violated his 
treaty obligations, demanding that he place Ashanti under British 
protection, with a British resident commissioner ; Ashanti must 
reply by Oct. 31. The case is this: After the war of 1873-74, 
when the British troops attacked the people of Ashanti and 
burned the capital, a number of important chiefs fell away from 
their allegiance to the king, and never since have recognized the 
power that had tyrannized over them. These chiefs asked to be 
taken under a British protectorate. The king is now attacking 
these chiefs as friends of the British, and threatens their exter- 
mination. This keeps the neighboring Gold Coast, one of Eng- 
land's colonies, in a state of turmoil. England now proposes to 
step in and seize Ashanti. Probably it will be a good thing if 
she does, 
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Literature in the Reading Class. 


By J. W. ABERNETHY. 


Thus far experiments with literature in the schools have been 
conducted upon the assumption that it is to be treated mainly as 
a subordinate topic, made “supplementary” to the reading-book 
and history, that it is to be regarded as recreative rather than as 
disciplinary ; hence a few stories and peems ars used incidentally 
in the lower grades, and in some one of the higher grades a 
more or less deliberate effort is made to master a few classic se- 
lections. Such treatment is inadequate and trifling. A correct 
apprehension of the function of literature in education will show 
that its place is, not in a single grade or department, but in every 
ys and department of the school, and that it is to be treated 

th as a supplementary and as a principal subject. It should 
occupy as definite and permanent a place in the teacher's plan of 
work as mathematics. Every reading lesson should bea litera- 
ture lesson; geography and lessen, subjects so generally sterile, 
should be enriched by an abundance of illustrative literature ; 
grammar is sure to be taught more and more by living ontact 
with the language in its literary form rather than by drill in text- 
books of desiccated facts and rules. But most emphatic of all is 
the obligation to bring all pupils of higher grades into direct 
mental companionship and spiritual sympathy with a large num- 
ber of the great authors by a careful study of their great works. 
In this the teacher will find the most satisfactory consummation 
of his work, for by such means pupils will reach most readily 
that broadening of mental and spiritual vision which constitutes 
education in its truest sense. 

It is this broadly related and correlated quality that means lit- 
erature “the most potent of all instruments in the hands of the 
educator.” It underlies and overlaps other school subjects, it 
enters into both warp and woof of all educational effort; it is al- 
ways fresh and stimulating, always inexhaustible in resources for 
inspiration and discipline ; it is the most intimate and personal of 
all subjects in its appeal to the inner being of youth, it educates 
at once intellect, heart, and soul, 

As soon as a child is able to read simple sentences his literary 
training may begin. The primer should be the first text-book in 
literature. The prevailing custom of stuffing the child mind with 
babyish prattle of the picture book style would be inexcusable, 
even were it harmless, for it is unnecessary. English training 
should be a classic training from the start. There are classics in 
our language for every stage of mental growth and it is the busi- 
ness of the teacher and reading-book maker to search for these, 
and grade and adapt them to the age and ability of pupils instead 
of attempting to manufacture child literature themselves. 

The mistake is made of assuming that a child comprehends 
readily only what he reads easily ; before he reads at all he pos- 
sesses a speaking and thinking vocabulary of respectable propor- 
tions, and this should be the basis of instruction rather than the 
vocabulary that he acquires more slowly from the printed page. 
Reading lessons are graded too low in quality. Jejune, tasteless, 
and colorless fictions are imposed upon the indifferent young 
mind when it might be filled with germinal thoughts and glowing 
pictures of living realities, Children are permitted, and required, 
to commit to memory—learn “by heart”—pieces of wishy- 
washy sentiment and meaningless jingle, instead of being per- 
mitted to store away in the memory pieces of imperishable beauty 
and truth. If jingles are needed, let them be from Mother 
Goose’s “Melodies” and Lear’s ‘‘ Nonsense Rhymes,” Mr. 
Scudder well says: “A child should never be taught to read the 
trivial, prosaic, or super sentimental verses which are found in 
abundance in the primer, first, and second readers. If he picks 
them up in book or magazine at home, they will do him less 
harm; but they form no genuine part of his higher education, 
and a wrong is done him when they are set before him even as 
exercises in drill. Let poetry be presented to him always as 
something fine and uncommon; then the power of poetry will 
grow in his nature.” 

The old myths and folk tales that took shape with the child- 
hood of the race should be among the first classics used in the 
school-room. 

They are the foundation for the culture of the imagination. 
Such a book as Scudder’s “ Fables and Folk Stories”’ is invalu- 
able in the first and second grades. In the third grade the more 
elaborate versions of Grimm and Andersen will be suitable. For 
Greek myths and legends such authors as Church, Kingsley, and 
Hawthorne must always be at hand. In these grades the teacher 
will read fairy stories, myths, and fables to the pupils, entering 
into the spirit of the story with them zmagznatzvely, inviting free 
questioning about details, never explaining — any of the fic- 
tion, and never insisting directly upon the moral. The main ob- 
ject is to give the imagination free and ample play, exercising it- 
self upon the best material; the sentiment or principle will be 
absorbed through the picture. But there is a substantial value 
in this form of literature that must never be forgotten. The 
streams of modern literature have their sources in ancient mythol- 
ogy and cosmogony, intellectually we cannot live without Greece ; 
the educated man who has failed to learn early and appreciatively 
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the stories of Hercules, Jason, Midas, Ulysses, and AEneas goes 
halting and stumbling through life. 

In every grade the teacher should secure the memorizing, with 
oral repetition, of a large amount of poetry, beginning in the first 
grade with simple rhymes like “‘ The Star,” “‘ Daisies,” “ A Dew- 
drop,” ‘Mother's Eyes.” “Sweet and Low,” “ The Spider and 
the Fly,” and others, such as are found in Scudder’s “ Verse and 
Prose for Beginners in Reading” and “ Heart of Oak Books,” 
No. 1, and advancing rapidly to poems like ‘“‘ Cowper’s “ Loss of 
the Royal George,” Scott’s “‘ Lochinvar,” Bryant's ‘‘ Death of the 
Flowers,” Tennyson’s “Break, Break, Break,” and Kingsley’s 
“ Three Fishers.” Each poem must be thoroughly mastered by 
the pupils before memorizing in respect to its language and 
thought content. In choosing poems for this purpose the teacher 
needs to exercise a fine critical judgment in distinguishing what 
is really simple and appropriate from what is only apparently so; 
the simple poems of Wordsworth, for example, are often sub'le 
or metaphysical in comparison with the simple poems of Cowper; 
ballads are at first preferable to lyrics, because more concrete and 
objective, and yet many of the finest lyrics, such as Tennyson's 
songs in the “‘ Princess,” and Shelley’s “Skylark,” are in such 
perfect balance of thought and expression as to be thoroughly 
transparent and comprehensible to young minds. A fine critical 
sense is necessary also in selecting stories and poems of current 
popularity. There are serious objections even to “ Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,” ‘“ The Bird’s Christmas Carol,” and “Captain 
January,” and only a few of the poems in so good a book as Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson’s “Garden of Verses” are truly excellent. 
Ninety per cent. of the child literature poured forth so profusely 
from the press is unfit for the school, and the other ten per cent. 
needs the test of time, the only reliable test of any classic. 

With the fourth or fifth grade literature may be made the sub- 
ject of systematic recitation work. Whatever supplementary 
uses may be continued— and such uses should never stop—need 
not interfere with tte pursuit of the subject as a distant theme, 
Certain other subjects will naturally be subordinated to it; read- 
ing will become less and less an exercise in language and more 
and more an exercise in literature ; rhetoric, composition and ¢lo- 
cution will be evolved from the literature recitation, and much 
that is taught as grammar will no longer be necessary. The 
work must be progressive, becoming more critical and technical 
each year ; sequences may be arranged, such as that of the essay 
leading from Irving through Addison, Goldsmith, and Lamb to 
Macaulay, Lowell, and Emerson. While in the lower grades 
only the substance and spirit of poetry require attention, after the 
fifth grade increasing attention will be given to details, an ade- 
quate knowledge of forms and meters being finally established. 
In the three highest grades authors may be studied as authors, 
critically and comparatively, enough of each being given to form 
an ample representation of his works. Earlier than this, time 
spent upon biographical and critical matter is largely wasted ; it 
is the poem or story for its own sake that holds the interest of 
young children; for this reason much of the labored information 
given in “annotations” and “ introductions” is useless except 
for the incidental instruction of the teacher. In the eighth and 
ninth years the pupil's literary faculties shou'd be so far developed 
as to grapple successfully with two or three plays of Shakespeare, 
some of the essays of Emerson and Thoreau, and the orations of 
Lincoln, Webster, and Burke. P 

For opening up the broader fields of poetry such a collection 
as Baldwin’s “Choice English Lyrics,” representing the best 
names in English literature from Chaucer to Tennyson, will be 
found quite within the limits of the work of these years. 

The progress of pupils through the grades should be a steady 
progress in the development of taste. Taste is merely the per- 
ception of the beautiful and this faculty can be trained only by 
prolonged exercise. Style cannot be taught. it must be felt and 
experienced. Children will not prefer ** Rob Roy” to “ Chimmie 
Fadden” on authority or compulsion ; neither is he doctrine of 
total depravity applicable to the tastes of the young; they will 
recognize and admire that which is true, beautiful, and good if 
they are continuously associated with it, or they will prefer that 
which is vulgar and impure if it has the precedence in experience. 
To the uninstructed taste everything is interesting and classic. 
There is no salvation for the public taste except through the dis- 
tinctively literary work of the school, and for the vast majority 
this must be through the work of the grammar school. 

One condition is of prime necessity, wherever literature as- 
sumes its proper place in the school,—the teacher must possess 
the culture as well as the knowledge of books, he must know lit- 
erature from having felt its power in his own life and be able to 
communicate its beneficient and wonder-working force to his 
pupils through the enthusiasm of conviction and love. No 
teacher is suitably fitted for his duties who does not enjoy a wide 
companionship with the great authors of the world, and no 
teacher who commands this resource will permit pupils to go 
into life without having placed them in intimste relations with 
this noble company. ; 

The following bibliography is intended to be merely suggestive. 
It might be extended almost indefinitely. The number of titles 
given will be sufficient to show what material is available in 4 
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form that is inexpensive and specially prepared for use in the 
school-room. 


GRADES L,, II., AND III. 


Scudder’s Fables and Folk Stories—Riverside Literature Series. Hough= 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 4oc. 

Scudder’s Verse and Prose for Beginners in Reading—Riverside Literature 
Series. 25c¢, 

Heart of Oak Books, I. and II. D.C, Heath & Co. asc, and 45c. 

Andersen’s Fairy Tales—English Classic Series, Maynard, Merrill & Co. 
—t2c.; or Riverside Literature Series. 4oc. 

Zsop’s Fables—Enghsh Classic Series. rac. 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales—English Classic Series—z2c.; or Classics for Chil- 
dren Series. Ginn & Co. 35¢. 

Story of Aladdin—English Classic Series. 12c. 

Baldwin’s Fairy Stories and Fables. American Book Co, 35¢. 

Old Testament Stories— Riverside Literature Series. 15c. 

McMurry’s Classic Stories for the Little Ones. Public School Publishing 
Co., Bloomington, lll. 

Miss Hale’ s Stories for Children, Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 

Lang’s Fairy Books. Longmans, Green & Co. 

Longmans’ Supplementary Readers, I. ana IV. Longmans, Green & Co. 

Poulsson’s In the Child World. 

Eggleston’ oe Stories of Great Americans for Little Americans. American 
Book 

Open Sesame, Vol. I. Ginn & Co. 75¢. 

Simple Poems from Blake, Lamb, Cowper, and others. 


GRADES IV. and V, 


Hawthorne's Little Daffydowndilly and Other Stories and Wonder Book 
—Riverside Literature Series. 15c. and 30c. 

Church's Stories from Herodotus—English Classic Series. 24c. 

Church's Story of the Iliad. Macmillan & Co. s5o0c. 

Heart of Oak Books, III. D.C. Heath & Co. 55c. 

Brown’s Rab and His Friends—English Classic ae ® 12c. 

Rolfe’s Fairy Tales in Prose and Verse. Harpers. 

Kingsley’s — Babies. Ginn & Co. 35¢., or "Macmillan’ 's School Li- 
brary. 

Palgrave’s Children’ s Treasury of English Song. Macmillan. soc. 

Yonge’s Book of Golden Deeds. Macmillan. soc. 

Ruskin’s King of the Golden River. Ginn & Co, 20c. 

Johonnot’s Stories of Oiden Time, American Book Co, 

Longfellow's Hiawatha—Riverside Literature Series. 30c. 

Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal—English Classic Series. 120. 

Irving’s Rip Van Winkle and other Sketches—English Classic Series, 12c*; 

or Riverside Literature Series. 15c. 

Robinson Crusoe. Ginn & Co. 35¢c. 

Dickens’ Christmas Carol, and Cricket on the Hearth—English Classic 
Series, or Riverside Literature Series. 

De Garmo’s Tales of Troy. Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, 


Ill 
Qld Ballads, Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 35¢. 
Andersen's Fairy Tales—Second Series. Ginn & Co, 
Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome—Riverside Literature Series. 15. 


GRADES VI. AND VII. 


Arabian Nights. Ginn & Co. 4oc. 

Pilgrim’s Progress. Ginn & Co. 300. 

Heroic Ballads, Ginn & Co. 4oc. 

Fravklin’s Autobiography—English Classic Series. 

Longfellow’s Children’s Hour and Twenty Other Poems—Riverside Liter- 
ature Series. 15¢. 

Whittier’s Songs of Labor—English Classic Series. tac. 

Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum—English Classic Series. 12c. 

Whittier’s Snow Bound and Other Poems—Riverside Literature Series. 
15¢. 

Longfellow’s Evangeline—Riverside Literature Series: 15¢c. 

The Book of Job—English Classic Series. 24c. 

Gulliver’s Travels, Ginn & Co. 30c. 

Hawthorne’s True Stories from New England History—Riverside Litera— 
ture Series. 45¢. 

a Sharp Eyes and Other Papers—Riverside Literature Series. 


oo Blue Poetry Book. Longmans, Green & Co. 

Hoimes’ Grandmother’s Story of Bunker Hill and Thirty-four Other 
Poems—Riverside Literature Series. 15c. 

Addison's Sir Roger de Coverley Papers—English Classic Series—-12c.: or 
Riverside Literature Series. 30c. 

Irving’s Alhambra—English Classic Series—1ac.; or Ginn & Co. 4oc. 

Lamb's Adventures of Ulysses. Ginn & Co. 2¢c. 


GRADES VIII, AND IX. 
Bryant’s Thanatops’s and Sixteen Other Poems—English Classic Series. 


12¢. 

Webster’s Bunker Hill Orations—English Classic Series. 12c, 

Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice and Macbeth—Rolfe’s Edition—Harpers. 
Or Sprague’s Edition—-Silver, Buraett & Co. 

George Eliot’s Silas Marner. Leach, Shewell Sanborn. 

Lincoin’s Gettysburg Speech and Others—Riverside Literature Series. 
I5c., or English Classic Series. 2c. 

Scott’s Lady of the Lake—Ginn & Co. 35c. Or Riverside Literature 
Series. 300. 

Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems—English Classic Series. -12c. 

Milton’s L’Allegro and Il Penseroso—Englhish Classic Series. 12¢, 

Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. Ginn & Co. 0c. 

no s Enoch Arden and Other Poems—English Classic Series. 


ents Essays of Elia—English Classic Series. tac. 

Emerson’s Fortune of the Republic and Five Other Essays—Riverside 
Literature Series. 5c. 

Hawthorne’s Tales of the White Hiils—Riverside Literature Series. 15¢. 

Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner—English Classic Series. 2c. 

Lowell’s Under the Elm and Other Poems—Riverside Literature Series. 
15c. 

Thoreau’s Succession of Forest Trees and Wild Apples—Riverside Litera- 
ture Series. I5¢, 

ig Tent on the Beach and other Poems—Riverside Literature 

ries. I5C, 

Holmes’ My Hunt after the Captain and other Papers—Riverside Litera- 

ture Series. 5c. 
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Letters. 


‘“¢ Measuring the Circle.” 


I was much pleased with the interesting article, “ Measuring 
the Circle,” by E. C. Benedict, in TH& SCHOOL JOURNAL of 
October 5, 1895. It certainly gives evidence of very commenda- 
ble zeal on the part of the teacher and class. It seems to me to 
be a pity, however, that boards of education, schools, and col- 
leges, should not be more nearly up to the age in the line of sci- 
entific and philosophic investigation and discovery. I fail to see 
the sense of continuing to teach the decimal method of “ meas- 
uring the circle,” year after year, when it can be conclusively 
demonstrated in a very simple way, not merely approximately, 
but definitely and exactly what the true “2” (“pi”) value (or the 
real proportion between the diameter and the circumference of 
the circle) is. 

Thoughtful research will show conclusively that a decimal no- 
tation is out of the question as a factor in a true “ 2” value, because 
no proportion of different geometric elements exist which are ex- 
pressible in tens, or multiples of tens. Since the discovery of a 
simple way of squaring the circle, it no longer remains impracti- 
cable to obtain and prove true the correct definite “x” value. 

it will be noticed by those who will give the subject analyti- 
cal attention, that the prime factors 7 and 17 are congenial fig- 
ures in geometric relations. All that is necessary in determining 
the value sought is to take a chord in the circle equal to some 
known and definite or definable part. It is found in the subtend- 
ing chord of 2-7ths circumference which can be shown to be 
equal to the quadrant arc, rectified into a line. The rectifying 
chord of 2-7ths circumference is very readily obtained. It is 
well known that the side of a inscribed regular Lenawee is equal to 
the radius of the circle. The sine (right sine) of one of the sides 
of such hexagon is equal to the chord subtending 1-7th of the cir- 
cumference, or the length of one of the sides of the inscribed 
regular heptagon. 

fhe chord subdtending two arcs of the regular heptagon, or 
two-sevenths of the circumference, is the rectifying chord, and, as 
already stated, equals the rectified quadrant arc, or the are straight- 
ened out into a straight line. Now, it is evident that the peri- 
meter of the square constructed on the rectifying chord equals in 
length the circumference of the circle; because four times the 
rectifying chord equals four times the quadrant arc. 

This fact can be veritied by any one who will construct a circle 
with a diameter divided into 289 equal parts; by using one 
of these parts as a divisor for the circumference he will find that 
go8 of these parts represent the sides of a regular polygon. Now, 
when each arc subtended by each of these parts is divided into 
228 subdivisions, it is found that the chord measures 227 subdi- 
visions. Again, by multiplying :—228 x 908 and 227 x 908 the dif- 
ference of the po.ygon’s perimeter, and the circle’s circumference 
is four subtending chords or four parts of the diameter. Conse- 
quently it is shown that the difference of the inscribed perimeter 
and the circle’s circumference 1s as the numbers 908 : 912, and in 
this way the ratio by construction is proven to be 289 :912. 

I recommend, as a practical illustration of this, to construct a 
sexnicircle, and to make the radius of that semicircle 17 inches ; 
then to construct in the semicircle a sextant. Now, as we know 
that the chord of the sextant equals the radius, then we also 
know that the chord is of the value 17 inches ia length. If pins 
are placed in close proximity in the outlined sextant arc and a 
steel band is divided into 18 inches, and the last of these inches 
is subdivided into 17 parts, it will be tound that the arc meas- 
ures exactly 17 inches and 44 of aninch. For siill further evi- 
dence of these facts construct a larger semicircle of 17 feet 
radius; then it will be found by proceeding in like manner that 
the sextant arc measures exactly 17} feet. 

The first clues to the true “x” (pi) value were discovered by 
adding common fractions to the Archimedean ratio, 7:22, until 
the values 77; and 22}$ were obtained and converted into the 

multiples 289 and 912, ‘which proved to be the figures sought. 

Among the ancient geometers it was well known that the equal 
square to circle should be a mean proportional between the 
square on diameter and a square of equal perimeter to circum- 
ference of circle ; but they did not discover the rectifying chord 
then, hence they could not demonstrate what they knew. 
In every circle tuere is a chord equal to the edge of a cube, the 
volume of which equals the volume of a sphere constructed over 
the given circle. here is a chord in every circle which equals 
the side of a square equal to the area of the given circle. This 
line is known in ancient history as the Nicomedian line and is 
mentioned in Aristotle’s Organon. Its record was lost in the 
great fire at Alexandria in Egypt; it has, however, since been re- 
dicovered in this generation by geometric construction and found 
to be the subtending chord of 6-17ths circumference, This dis- 
covery has rendered the squaring of the circle an accomplished 
fact, for the demonstration is completed by fitting numeric values, 
deduced from a true “®” value ? 
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It seems surprising that so many celebrated mathematicians 
should have overlooked these two important chords (rectifying and 
squaring chords) when they are so easily found. The method of 
finding the rectifying chord has already been explained. The 
squaring chord is quite as easily determined. It may be found 
by drawing a line from one extremity of a diameter of the circle so 
as to bisect the radius erected at right angles to that diameter and 
extending said line (in the same direction) until it cuts the circum- 
ference. The chord thus formed will subtend an arc of 3% of the 
circumference of the circle, 

The mass of evidence required to demonstrate the perfect con- 
sistency of the true “x” value is at command and will be produced 
for the benefit of such as are sufficiently versed in mathematical 
principles to be able to appreciate the new order of things in the 
educational field. The world needs a few more of just such prac- 
tical educctors and boys of inquiting minds indicated in the 
article of Mr. Benedict. The time has gone by when mere author- 
ity, unsupported by reason or common sense, whether it be in the 
line of mathematics, science, or philosophy, should be crammed 
into the minds of the rising generation, who are soon to become 
the men and women of the rapidly approaching twentieth cen- 
tury. Such admirable teachers and such bright pupils should 
not be hampered by wrong methods and erroneous ideas, long 
after it has been demonstrated that they are incorrect. It is to 
be regretted that such teachers as Mr. Benedict should not be 
permitted to convey the latest and best information on the subject 
without being subjected to censure, as undoubtedly would be the 
case if he dared to teach his pupils the best thought and latest 
information, if it did not happen to conform to the prescribed 
curriculum or views of some unduly conservative school board. 
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AM,—Squaring chord. AC.-—Rectifying chord. 


AO*=square of equal perimeter to circle; circumference. 

AH?=Diameter?. 

AN'=MP? (mean proportional), or a square equal in area to 
the area of circle over AA'. 


New York City. HAMILTON POMEROY. 


The School Law and the Teachers. 


The matter referred to in my letter appearing in THE JouR- 
NAL of Oct. 5 has been adjusted. In the latter part of July Mr. 
W. S. Allen received word that State Superintendent Skinner 
would re-consider the case. A petition was signed by many of 
our substantial men requesting the superintendent to re-instate 
Messrs. Ailen and Pincknzy. After re-hearing the matter the or- 
ders of amendment were re-called and Mr. Allen is now doing 
good work in charge of our school. Mr. Pinckney has withdrawn 
from the profession of teaching to enter that of medicine. 

It may be properly said that, while the people of this district 
stood solidly by their teachers, they at the same time hold the 
department of public instruction in high esteem. But in examin- 
ing the power vested in the office of superintendent we find he 
has unlitnited sway over the 25,000 women and 5,000, men em- 
ployed in this state as teachers in the public schools. 

In the consolidated law the superintendent is made adsolute, 
incontestable judge and jury combined over these thousands, 
and over the thousands of school districts; besides such power 
without oversight, without appeal, is the concentration of author- 
ity that is unwise. Its tendency is to create arbitrary and auto- 
cratic feeling; the employees of the department naturally may 
feel that they are above all criticism. The superintendent is re- 
sponsible to no one; his appointment and accountability is like 
that of a U.S. senator to the legislature. The office is invariably 
filled from the party in power ; the constitution of the state simply 
leaves the legislature to provide for public education and in mak- 
ing this provision the concentration of personal power in the 
hands of one solitary individual is greater than is generally con- 
sidered proper for the common good. . 

It is, and has been, the thought of many well-advised persons 
that the office would be more safely and generously administered 
under the supervision of the board of regents where judicial con- 
sideration could legally be called to bear upon cases wheré im- 
pulsive feeling is likely to carry away good judgment. 

BENJAMIN HAMMOND, 
President of the Board of Education. 
Fishkill on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 
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Reading Courses, 


The growing abundance of literature is making it more and 
more difficult to select and read with profit. Long ago admira- 
ble reading courses were devised and served a double purpose, 
Subjects and books were selected after a true educational plan, 
and studies were helpfully directed. Often these courses were 
long and expensive, preventing people of small leisure and means 
for reading from accepting their good offices. Nearly two years 
ago a company of literary people projected the Bay View read- 
ing circle to serve where the others had failed and its short and 
low-priced course has become immensely popular. This year the 
circle makes a specialty of England and astronomy. The course 
requires an average of less than half an hour a day and costs only 
$3 for books, magazines, etc. It is possible for every place to 
have a circle. Descriptive circulars can always be obtained by 
addressing the central office, Flint, Mich. | os 

Bay View. 





“As a graduate of the New York University School of Peda 
gogy I heartily endorse EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS,” 
Jutta A. MCFARLAN. 
Primary School No. 31, Brooklyn. 





Some of my pupils became interested in the production of luminous 
paint. They took oyster shells and cleaned them with warm water then 
put them into the fire for half an hour, at the end of which time they were 
taken out and allowed to cool ; when quite cool they were pounded to a fine 
state, all gray portions discarded, and the powder placed in a crucible in 
alternate layers with flour of sulphur. ‘The lid was put on and cemented 
with sand made into a stiff paste with beer ; this is allowed to dry, then it is 
baked in the fire for the space of an hour. When quite cold the lid is 
opened and all gray parts were separated as they are non-luminous. The 
powder is sifted through fine muslin ; the powder obtained is mixed into a 
thin paint with gum water and two thin applications made. Now if this 
is exposed during the day it will be luminous most of the night. 

Brooklyn. R. C. COOPER. 

Will you tell your readers that the Medical Record says that the best treat- 
ment for a sprained ankle is the use of hot foot baths for fifteen minutes 
three times a day ; following each bath with massage for fifteen minutes. 
then apply snugly a rubber bandage from toes up as high as the ankle ; the 
patient may walk some. A week usually cures. M. G. R. 


» 
Queries. 

Does the New York state law merely authorize, or does it require school 
trustees to buy a flag for the school building ? 

Illinois. A. C, H. 

The law referred to provides for the purchase and display of 
United States flags by the public schools of the state. State Supt. 
Skinner says the law is mandatory in its terms, and there is no 
discretion vested with the school authorities as to compliance 
therewith, It is the duty of every school district officer and board 
of education to purchase a flag and its necessary appliances at 
once, and a failure to do so is sufficient cause for the removal of 
any officer. ‘frustees have the authority to purchase a flag and 
levy a tax upon the district for the expense thereof. 





Is it true that a railroad is to be built round Mt. Etna? 
Utah. F. M. 

The railway is already completed. It is about sixty-two miles 
in length. The formal opening for traffic took place only a few 
days ago. 





Is Lake Baikal next to Lake Superior in size ? How high above sea level ? 
Is not Lake Chautauqua higher? This was so said at Chautauqua last 
summer. E. B. B. 

Lake Baikal, in Siberia, according to recent Russian surveys, 
covers 15,300 square miles, is 5,621 feet deep in some parts, and 
is 380 miles from one end of its crescent to the other. It is the 
sixth largest lake in the world, and the deepest of all. Its level 
is 1,561 feet above that of the sea, and this is not as high as 
Chautauqua. 





Has there been as deep a sounding made in the sea as 30,000 rg 


Forty-nine hundred fathoms (29,400 feet) has been paid out 
without bottom being found. The British ship Penguzn found 
this depth in the Pacitic ocean, northeast of New Zealand and the 
Kermadec islands; they would have gone on until the bottom 
had been reached but the wire broke. The deepest sounding be- 
fore this was 4,655 fathoms, at a point near Japan. 





What is the yearly production of gold ? F. F. 

The world’s production of gold has almost doubled itself 
within the short period of seven years. In 1887 it was estimated 
at 105 million; in 1893 it had increased to 157} million, and in 
1894 to 180 million, while the present year’s output is expected 
to reach 200 million. In 1855 it averaged about 130 million a 
year, and that abnormal rate of increase lasted nearly twenty years. 
By 1870 it had _—— its maximum,.and from that point to 
the discovery of the great Rand mine there was a continuous de- 
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cline to about 100 million a year. Extraordinary demands be- 
gan in 1873 with Germany's new gold coinage; the resumption 
of specie payments by the United States; the enormous gold re- 
serve accumulated by the bank of France; and, latest of all, the 
new Austrian gold currency, fell chiefly on an output only one- 
half the voli:me of to day’s 





ers. 
T. P. MARTIN. 


Who are the Todas spoken of in Levalle’s travels ? 

Chicago. . 

The Todas live in a mountainous district in the Presidency of 
Madras, on almost inaccessible mountain tops and precipices. 
Only 511 are believed to be alive now. They are supposed to be 
descended from soldiers belonging to the armies of Alexander 
the Great. They practice polyandry and that is the reason for 
the unprecented degeneration of this race. At the beginning of 
this century they numbered a hundred thousand Now they are 
almost wiped out, and, as I have learned, neither flood nor war, 
nor epidemics helped to hasten the process of decrease. 


Has hydrogen been liquefied ? F. P. G. 

Prof. Olszewski has obtained liquid hydrogen in tolerable 
quantities. The temperature at which it passes from a liquid to 
a condition of vapor is —233°C., and its boiling point at normal 
pressure —243° C. Chemists now declare that all the gaseous 
elements known have been liquefied. 


fectly sound ingots 


Powis. 
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THE CODA: SUPPLEMENTARY MUSIC. 


LOVE OF COUNTRY. 


Music from //7 Purttani. 



































Allegro moderato. \ 4 
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Where’er we roam,where’er we go,Ourthoughts shallcher-ish dear- ly The 
And thus, tho’ pain or pleas-ure rise, Tilllife’s last ties have end - ed, The 
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Interesting Notes. 


Hydrogen boils at 438.3° Fahrenheit below the: freezing point 
of water. according to Prof. Olszewski’s experiments. 

Out of 70,000 English soldiers in India, 24,000 have joined the 
Army Temperance Association and profess to be total abstain- 


Centrifugal force is used to refine steel ingots at the Nykroppa 
works in Sweden ; the pressure drives out all gases, leaving per- 


Shakespeare's grandmother’s name has been discovered in 
some.old wills at Northampton. 
Griffyn of Braybrook, descended from the old Welsh kings of 


She was Alice, sister of Francis 


The British Medical Journal says that every part of the labur- 
num is poisonous, and many deaths have occurred among child- 
ren through eating the seeds or the flowers. 
sufficient to cause violent vomiting, and a dozen flowers have the 
same effect if chewed. The young shoots are strongly purgative, 
yet it is said that they are a favorite food of rabbits and 
The deleterious properties of this plant are due to the presence of 
one or more alkaloids, cytisine, and laburnin. 
Rassaigne have the credit of discovering the former and Huse- 
mann and Marmé the latter, 


A single seed is 


ares 


Chevalier and 


Perhaps everybody does not know why 
the thistle is the national flower of Scotland. 
Once when the Danes were attempting to 
invade Scotland, and all was ready to fall 
upon a Scottish garrison when the soldiers 
were asleep, a Danish soldier who was bare- 
footed stepped upon a thistle. It hurt him 
so that he yelled with pain and, of course, 
awoke the soldiers in the garrison. Every 
one sprang to arms and the Danes were re- 
pulsed. In gratitude for the service ren- 
dered by the humble thistle it was engraved 
on Scotland’s shield as her national flower. 


Quite a famous tree near Edinburgh has 
lately fallen, It was an ash, and under it 
Sir Walter Scott is said to have sat while 
he planned his story, “ The Heart of Mid- 
Lothian.” The tree figures in the novel as 
being in sight of the cottage of Jeanie 
Deans. 


In the Westminster Gazette Dr. Dods, 
who has recéntly visited the grave of Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson, gives this descriptton 
of his grave: “There is a space about 
oy feet wide cleared through the forest 
straight up to the top, but the ground is so 
fearfully steep that they had to cut a zig- 
zag path all the way up. Even with that it 
is an awful climb with the thermometer 
at go°. I took off my coat and waistcoat, 
but I was drenched when I got to the top. 
There is a place thirty feet quare cleared of 
bush. In the middle is the grave, a simple 
mound of red volcanic soil. There isa 
small white cross at the head, and lying on 
the grave was an anchor made up of what 
I took to be withered heather, probably 
sent from Scotland. It looks a lonely spot, 
and through the trees you can see the 
blue sea and the white line of the coral reef 
which seem to add to the loneliness.” The 
Stevenson family have left the island, but 
the house is as it was when Stevenson oc- 
cupied it—*“his old felt wide-awake and 
riding-whip hanging on the wall.” 


The largest diamond in the world has re- 
cently been found in Brazil. It weighs 
3,100 carats, and experts value it at from 
$30,000 to $40,000. Being a black dia- 
mond it is not so valuable as many smaller 
stones, being unsuited fora gem. It will 
probably be placed in the national museum 
of Brazil. 


In Yukon, in Alaska, the miners are find- 
ing remains of the mammoth. One tusk 
was found proj-cting seven feet out of a 
sand bank, and another so heavy that a 
man could not lift it, was discovered. The 
Indians say that ia the unexplored regions 
living specimens are still found. They de- 
scribe the anima! as an immense woolly 
beast with horns like the trunk of a tree. 











Editorial Notes. 


The meetings of the Connecticut State Teachers’ 
association are noted for bringing together large num- 
bers of teachers. At the meeting held last week over 
2,000 were in attendance. A strong program was pro- 
vided. President Charles DeGarmo and Supt. Sher- 
man Williams were the principal speakers. The vener- 
able Dr. Henry Barnard was on hand and gave some 
reminiscences of the early days of the public schools in 
the state. 





One feature deserves to be adopted by all state 
associations: The papers prepared for the general 
meeting were printed and distributed in advance and 
every teacher in the state whose name was entered in 
State Secretary Hine’s list received by mail a copy. 
Thus a great deal of valuable time was secured for an 
intelligent discussion of the papers. Besides there is 
the advantage that the teachers can keep the papers for 
future reference. 


The material presented at this meeting was really 
worth preserving, particularly carefully selected biblio- 
graphies of various subjects of the common school cur- 
riculum that were given. THE JOURNAL last week con- 
tained the most valuable parts of two of the papers, 
and in the present number gives extracts from a third 
one. The bibliographies will aid superintendents and 
principals in recommending and choosing books for 
school libraries. Parts of the remaining papers will be 
given in later numbers, 


In Germany, the plan of printing and sending out in 
advance of the meeting the papers to be discussed at 
teachers’ meetings is quite generally followed. The 
Herbart Society for the Scientific Study of Pedagogy, 
in this country, recognized its advantages by preparing 
a year-book in advance of the Denver meeting. The 
Northern Illinois Teachers’ association has also adopted 
it. Connecticut leads in introducing it into state asso- 
ciation meetings. 


The old plan of reading a paper and then expecting 
those who listened to it to be ready for a clear, intelli- 
gent, and concise discussion has failed to give satisfac- 
tion. The discussions under such a condition usually 
are too general and have little value. Talking to the 
point and economy of time is best secured by giving all 
an opportunity to prepare themselves for a debate of 
the arguments and suggestions offered by the chosen 
speakers. It is hoped that the managers of state 
and other teachers’ associations will look into the 
matter and lay out some plan that will secure best re- 
sults. Mr. Twitchell, of Hartford, who presided over 
the New Haven meeting can give them pointers ; his 
experience and the satisfactory outcome are worth con- 
sidering. THE JOURNAL hopes to print a letter from 
him in an early issue, describing how he and his asso- 
ciates managed the work of getting out printed copies 
of the papers. 


(For an account of the general session of the Connecticut State Teach- 
ers’ association, see page 379.) 





The thirteenth annual session of the school superin- 
tendents of New York state met at Newburg, Oct. 16, 
17,18, This has become an important meeting, as will 
be understood from the closing sentence of State Su- 
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perintendent Skinner’s address: “It is for you to ad. 
vise the educational course to be pursued and it is for 
me to try to follow it.” 


There are thirty-six cities, each having one superin- 
tendent ; Brooklyn and New York have several ; three 
from the latter were present. 


There are thirty villages, each having one superintend- 
ent. The total membership, including institute con- 
ductors and delegates from the “department,” may be 
set down as about seventy-five. 

The superintendents, until a few years since, were 
mingled with the third, second, and first grade certifi- 
cate holders, and with school commissioners at the 
State Teachers’ Association, and their influence was not 
felt. It has gradually been apparent that the commis- 
sioners and superintendents were closely related to the 
“department,” as “ right and left bowers,” if a term like 
this may be allowed. While some of the superintend- 
ents and commissioners may attend the State Teachers’ 
Association it will be in a social way ; at their meetings 
solid business is what draws them together. 


Two subjects in past years were discussed and em- 
bodied in laws—the professional training of teachers, 
and the compulsory attendance of children, This year 
the same subjects were discussed and three others ; (1) 
temperance legislation ; (2) uniform school charters for 
cities ; (3) qualifications of teachers of special sub- 
jects. 

Among the noticeable things were: (1) the absence 
of long “ papers ;”’ (2) the brief and pertinent discus- 
sions ; (3) the legislative character of the meetings— 
there was proposition, debate, and then a plan laid to at- 
tain the object. 

Another noticeable feature was the reference to the 
“ department ” for information or advice, the attention 
bestowed by the “department,” and its participation in 
the debates. Mr. Skinner is certainly popular with the 
city and village superintendents. He is outspoken and 
frank and is well posted not only on matters that have 
been done but on those that ought to be done. 


Altogether much may be looked for in the way of pro- 
gress from this council. - 


The New Bedford, Mass., Standard of Oct. 10 has a 
strong and sensible editorial note on the selection of 
teachers. It says: “The St. Paul Minn., school com- 
mittee has voted that married women cannot teach in 
the public schools of that city. The reason assigned is 
that they crowd out women who have no husbands to 
support them, which is not a good reason at all. There 
may be considerations why it is not usually best for 
married women to serve as teachers. In point of fact 
it is generally better that they should not. Asa rule 
they do not want to, and the question is not one of 
much practical importance. But there is no sense in 
assigning as a reason that their employment crowds out 
somebody else. Aschool committee has but one duty in 
the selection of teachers—-to secure the best that it can. 
Whether employment is given to this one or that one, 
or withheld from any individual, is of no importance. 
We are sorry that this rule does not govern more than 
it does. The schools everywhere are suffering for dis- 
regard of it as the behest of some irrelevant considera- 
tion similar to that which controls in St. Paul.” 
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What They are Talking About. 


This is the law passed last winter; read it, teachers of New 
York: “ After January 1, 1897, no person shall be employed or 
licensed to teach in the primary or grammar schools of any city 
authorized by law to employ a superintendent of schools, who has 
not had successful experience in teaching for at least three years, 
or in lieu thereof, has not completed a three years’ course in and 
graduated from a high school or academy having a course of 
study of not less than three years, approved by the superintend- 
ent of public instruction, or from sore institution of learning of 
equal or higher rank, approved by the same authority, and who 
has, subsequently to such graduation, graduated from a school 
or schools for the professional training of teachers, having a 
course of study not less than thirty-eight weeks, approved by the 
state superintendent of public instruction.” 

Note, it says employed. Rouse up, all teachers of New York, 
Brooklyn, Butfalo, and get your professional training. There is 
to be arumbling of a good many dry bones. THE JOURNAL 
prophesied years ago that some such step would be taken. 


A committee of French and American university men are en- 
gaged in considering proposed changes in the regulations of 
French universities, which are to make it more convenient for 
American students abroad to take work in France. A vexatious 
system of repeated examinations, together with a refusal to ac- 
cept a diploma granted by an American university, has, up to the 
present, turned toward Germany the current of Americans seek- 
ing doctors’ degrees abroad. 


Europe. 


In Vienna a “temperance” society bas been formed whose 
members abjure not only alcoholic drinks, but coffee, tea, and 
tobacco. 


The political success of the Anti-Scmitic element of Vienna 
has led to the expulsion of Jews from many public offices. Re- 
cently all Jewish teachers were ousted from the public schools. 
An early reaction is expected. The Jews, though forming but 
one-tenth of the population of Vienna, pay one-third of the taxes. 


In 1851, in commemoration of the great exhibition of that 
year, Edinburgh university established a scholarship, known as 
the “ Research” scholarship, which carries with it an annuity of 
£150 for three years. One of the conditions attached to it re- 
quires that the holder shall spend one of the three years at some 
university other than that of Edinburgh, and, as a rule, the con- 
tinental universities have been selected, though some have given 
Cornell a preference. This year, McGill university, Montreal, 
is the choice of two of the graduates, the preference being given 
on acoount of the superior equipment of the engineering depart- 
ment of the college. The students referred to are now on their 
way to that city. 


The next International Literary and Artistic Congress is to be 
held at Berne in August, 1896. 


Paris recognizes the fact that a hungry child is not able to get 
the fullest advantage of the mental exercises at school, and can- 
not reasonably be expected to be attentive and joyous. A “ can- 
teen” is connected with every municipal school, which provides 
free meals .o the poorer children, those in a position to do so 
being expected to pay in part or in full. Each child is supposed 
to bring a clean napkin, a little bottle of vin ordinatre and any- 
thing additional he may choose in the way of fruit for dessert. 
The janitor attends to the cooking and preparation of the meals, 
Which are served at little tables in the play-room, and the cost of 
the portions, consisting generally of stews of meat and veget- 
ables, is about two cents for each child. 


Three most interesting statements have been recently submitted 
to the British association on Saturday as the result of Dr. War- 
ner’s further researches into the physical deviations of school- 
children. Dr, Warner is widely known in this country as an en- 
thusiastic and thorough-going student of children. We may put 
the three statements as follows : 

(1.) The average school girl is a healthier animal than the av- 
erage school boy. 

(2.) Inhabitants of model dwellings are less healthy than those 
of less “ favored” abodes. 

(3.) The brain of the average Irish child is superior to that of 
the average child of the predominant partner. 

“If Dr. Warner's conclusions -based on an examination, we 
understand, of 100,000 children—are well-founded,” the West. 
minster Gazette comments, “they seem to require a modification 
of some popular belief. But we don’t suppose they will get it. 
A belief in the physical superiority of boys to girls, and in the 
mental superiority of John Bull to Pat is so firmly rooted that if 
the facts do not support it the discrepancy will simply be voted 
So much the worse for the facts.” 
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Max Muller writes : “I will give you one instance of what hap- 
pened to me at the Royal institution in London, The audience 
there is certainly the most enlightened, the most brilliant, the 
most learned and critical audience one has to face anywhere in 
the world. I wanted to prove that Hebrew was not the primitive 
language of all mankind, I devoted a whole lecture to showing 
the impossibility of this opinion. I placed before my audience a 
complete genealogical tree of the Aryan and Semitic languages, 
where everybody could see with his own eyes the place which He- 
brew really holds in the historical pedigree of human speech. 
After the lecture was over ove of my audience came up to me to 
shake hands and thank me for having shown so clearly how all 
languages, including Sanskrit and English were derived from 
Hebrew, the language spoken in Paradise by Adam and Eve, 





New York. 


In Mt. Vernon an interesting legal fight is going on which in- 
volves the vaccination and truancy laws. An eight-year-old boy 
was debarred from attending the public schools because of not 
being vaccinated, because the rules of the hoard of education and 
of the health department of the city require that all pupils attend- 
ing public schools must be vaccinated either by their family physi- 
cian or by a physician selected by the board. The family physi- 
cian says that the boy's physical condition will not permit of his 
being vaccinated, although he is in good health and can attend 
school without any detriment to his health. The board of educa- 
tion says that if the child is healthy enough to attend school he is 
in good physical condition to be vaccinated, and until he is vac- 
cinated he cannot be enrolled upon the list of pupils in a public 
school. The question raised is as to who is violating the truant 
law passed by the last legislature which requires that a child must 
attend school eighty days each year, and if he does not do so the 
parents of such child are liable to a fine of fifty dollars for each 
offence. The truant officer is in a quandary over the matter. He 
cannot compel the board of education to accept the child, nor can 
he compel the parents to have their son vaccinated. It is ex- 
pected that the case will be taken to court for adjustment. 

A similar case occurred in Brooklyn a short time ago, and 
Judge Gaynor compelled the board of education to enroll the child 
and allow him to attend school. 


THE JOURNAL has from time to time called attention to Buf- 
falo’s primitive way of choosing a superintendent of schools. 
The examination is by popular vote on one ticket with candidates 
for political offices of all kinds from presidential electors down to 
constables and a certificate of election at the polls is all the 
diploma required to become the director of the education of the 
thousands of children in the public schools of that city. Just now 
the campaign for the school superintendency is on again. Mr. 
Emerson, the present incumbent, and Mr. Batcheller, the princi- 
pal of one of the schools, are the candidates. The people of Buf- 
falo need a leader who will rally the friends of the schools round 
a platform declaring for the appointment by the mayor of a board 
of education with powers to appoint a superintendent for life, dur- 
ing good behavior and satisfactory service. Why not start the 
movement now and pledge every candidate for legislative offices 
to vote for a rational re-organization of the school system ! Public- 
spirited citizens of influence in the community ought to take up 
this matter at once. The present campaign could be made pro- 
ductive of much good for the schools if the educational question 
be held up to the people. 


Dr. Charles C. Wetsel!, seventy-one yeats, died in Brooklyn. 
Although he was graduated as a physician and surgeon early in 
life, he never practiced, but taught school for forty years. At one 
time he was the principal of the Amsterdam academy, this state, 
and he was subsequently principal of the Academy of Mechanics- 
ville, N. Y., and at the high school at St, Clair, Mich. 


The Buffalo Tzmes which four years ago championed the free 
text-book plan for the schools of that city, and had the satisfac- 
tion to see its suggestion adopted, is urging the extension of the 
free book supply to pupils of the night school. The board of 
school examiners approve the idea and have commended it to 
Supt. Emerson for adoption. 


Judge Cullen has rendered a decision in the Jamaica, L. 1, 
school trouble resulting from the action of the board of education 
in refusing to admit negroes to the schools reserved for white 
children, He holds that the law permits the maintenance of 
separate negro schools, but decides that educational facilities 
equal te those of schools for white children must be provided. 


The head-line writer of the Rochester Post-Express of Oct. 5, 
says, “State Supt. Crooker has notified Supt. Noyes that the 
school census must be taken next month.” He does not seem to 
have heard the glad tidings that the state got rid of Mr. Crooker 
six months ago. Neither is “ Wright,” the superintendent, as a 
Denver paper put it, and the New York Hera/d of Oct. 5, is also 
wrong when it calls him “ Otis” Skinner. It's Charles R. Skin- 
ner, LL.D. 
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Rochester can well support two high schools and ought to take 
steps to provide sufficient room for the many pupils who apply 
for admission. This is the substance of a Communication pre- 
sented to the board of education of that city by Prin. John G. 
Allen. The present free academy building has for more than ten 
years been inadequate for the demands made upon it, besides 
being poorly ventilated. It was planned to furnish accommoda- 
tion for about 400 pupils, though for some years more than 
double that number has been crowded into it. 


The Elmira reformatory has been highly praised by William 
J. Mantanye, one of the members of the new States Prison Com- 
mission, who made an inspection of the institution, which is now 
under the supervision of the Prison Commission. In his recent 
report to the commission he says : 

‘* Everything is done to make the inmates lead a better life. There are 
some among the number who seem to be incorrigible, and some are sent 
to prisons to serve out their time. Corporal punishment is not used since 
the troubles of a year ago, and the spanking procsss is no longer used, 
though the authorities of the institution deem it best. Mr. Stout, warden 
of Auburn prison, also thought it was the best. The only severe punish- 
ment is the chaining of a prisoner to the door of the cell during working 
hours. It is somewhat tiresome, but not dangerous or crue!. They are 


— there until they show some signs of submitting to discipline and the 
rules. 


New York Council of Superintendents. 


The thirteenth annual meeting was held in Newburg, Supt. 
Montfort, Newburg, in the chair. Supt. Cole, Albany, read the 
report of the committee on legislature and referred to the new 
law appropriating $100,000 for visual instruction, also the law 
for professional training of teachers, and suggested amendments 
to the compulsory law. 

This was discussed by Supt. Gorton, Sing Sing, who thought 

more effort should be given to teach power of control. Supt. 
Lawton, Nyack, thought special subjects should also be attended 
to as the tendency was towards specialization. Supt. Prentice, 
Hornellsville, thought the graduates should have had practice 
given in a large school. Supt. tlodgett, Syracuse, thought the 
great deficiency was in knowledge of subject matter; then train- 
ing in handling classes could be effectively given. Supt. Cole 
said the law for professional training would surely benefit the 
country schools. Supt. Maxwell, Brooklyn, said a normal prac- 
tice school could not be at the same time a model school; it 
had been tried in Brooklyn and failed. This council should lay 
out a minimum of a three years’ high school course. 
_ State Supt. Skinner said “ the spirit of the teacher might be want- 
ing ; this is the basis for success. [his law (see another page) is 
important in that it fixes a standard. There never has been a 
law relating to public schools so strong as this. New York has 
taken the greatest step forward that she has ever taken, and 
greater than any other state has taken. The educational author- 
ities are looking toward the Empire state to set the pace under 
this law. We can do it. You can do no greater work at this 
session of your council than to consider by what standard you 
will judge those who enter as teachers into our city schools. 

“It is no secret that for many years we have been organizing 
and maintaining teachers’ training classes. It is no secret that 
many hundreds of thousands of dollars have been thrown away 
under this system, without giving the state the benetit she had a 
right to ask. 

“ Our training classes have managed to keep up appearances 
s mewhat. We had 150 training classes in our state last year, 
under the regulations as they then existed, we may not have more 
than one-half of that number this year. But from every section 
of the state where there has been vigorous action in reference to 
licensing and professional teaching of teachers, have come up ex- 
pressions of approval of this increase of requirements for admis- 
sion to training classes, and just as sure as we are here to-night, 
from the seventy five classes this year we will graduate more and 
better teachers in every way than came out from the 150 classes 
last year. It 1s for this council to indicate the right direction ; 
* will be for the department of public instruction to try to fol- 
ow.” 

On Thursday morning the council discussed the legal exami- 
nation on special subjects. Supt. Diamond, Tonawanda, said it 
was a hardship for a teacher of music to be required to take a 
first grade examination, for example. Supt. Lawton thought it 
was proper they should be well informed, and that was about 
what the license meant. Supt. Godwin, New York, said that the 
practice was that kindergartners should have the same examina- 
tion as the others, and also in the kindergarten; they were paid 
$50 more for knowing this special subject. Supt. Scott, Bing- 
hamton, said he had suggested this law; it was important to do 
away with the idea that anybody can teach a kindergarten or 
primary school. Supt. Whitney, Ogdensburg, thought music 
and drawing should not be considered as special subjects. Supt. 
Schauffler, New York, suggested first, an examination to prove a 
thorough and fundamental knowledge of the subject to be taught. 
Second, a thorough grounding in normal methods of teaching. 

Third, an understanding of the psychological elements that enter 
into teaching. Also an examination to show a fair proficiency in 
other subjects taught in the schools. 
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Supt. Skinner said it must be remembered that each duly quali- 
fied teacher had the $100 quota. Supt. Gorton brought up the 
renewal of certificates. Examiner Finnegan thought the same plan 
should apply to teachers as physicians. Supt. Williams, Glens 
Falls, said children should not be taught by one who could not 
pass an examination. Supi. Blodgett said in Syracuse they ap- 
pointed men as supervisors without licences: they went round 
and examined the work done by regular teachers. Supt Griffith, 
Utica, said a certain professional qualification should be required 
of these teachers. In Utica the kindergartners must have high 
school graduation and a kindergarten training course afterward, 

Supt. Burgess, Poughkeepsie, said the weak point in the uni- 
form examination was that it ignored experience. For example, 
a teacher gets a second grade certificate ; it is good for two years; 
then she is re-examined, fails, and an inexperieneed teacher fresh 
from a high school goes in and the state loses the valuable expe- 
rience, He suggested that a teacher pass once for all in arith- 
metic, for example, and receive credit; in higher examinations 
take up new subjects. Supt. Snow referred in fitting terms to 
Supt. Foster, deceased, and fitting resolutions were passed. 

Conductor Wright presented the subject of ‘‘ Compulsory Edu- 
cation.” Are superintendents to supervise the studies in parochial 
schools ? Supt. Maxwell said the superintendent had the exforce- 
ment of the entire law. He favored a commitment of a boy so 
that he could be let out on discretion. It will not be best to at- 
tempt to make many changes in the law. He had committed 
nine boys to a truants’ home Several doubted the superin- 
tendent had the power to commit. In the afternoon, the subject 
“Temperance Teaching in the Public Schools” was taken up 
Supt. Skinner said when the bill was before the legislature he had 
obtained the views of educators, acting under a law which requires 
him to advise thelegislature. For this action he had been branded 
as a defender of drinking saloons, an enemy to the cause of tem- 
perance. ‘“ Because Chancellor Upson denounced the law and the 
State Teachers’ Association passed resolutions against it I have 
been denounced. Ministers of the Gospel, claiming to love God 
and man, Christians with hearts full of charity and love for all 
mankind, boldly stood up in their pulpits and assailed the super- 
intendent of public instruction. ‘Alas for the rarity of Christian 
charity under the sun.’ In the state legislature or in Congress I 
have always been favorable to the cause of temperance. For nine 
years have I been privileged to be in the service of the state in 
the department of public instruction, for six of these years stood 
side by side with that apostle of temperance A. S. Draper. Inall 
these years have I done nothing to warrant the assumption that I 
do not favor temperance in our schools? I havealittle blue-eyed 
girl at home. For my part I'd as soon tell her of ghosts and hob- 
goblins as she was preparing to retire to her room at night as to 
fill her pure mind with tales of the effects of alcohol in the stom- 
ach and the vital organs. and draw pictures for her of intemper- 
ance and the woes attendant Thus far the instruction has been 
that temperance leads to prosperity and happiness. I have been 
condemned without trial. I’ve been consigned to oblivion. Yet 
I stand here this day to say that I have never uttered a word on 
the subject that I desire to take back While it was a bill 1 had 
the right to tind fault with it; as a law it shall be enforced. | 
bave not asked for its repeal; 1 do ask that something shall be 
done for the good of the schools. The legislature has stipulated 
in the bill that oral instruction in physiology and hygiene be pro- 
hibited from the public schools. Why not prevent oral instruction 
in geography? Have you not bright, intelligent teachers who 
favor oral to any other system? Yet this act says that the m- 
struction shall be four lessons a week for ten weeks in a year; if 
not properly carried out there is a forfeiture of the $100. Let us 
not only teach the effects of the alcohol in the system when the 
child gets old enough to understand it, let the teaching also beon 
the line of temperance in eating, drinking, playing. clothing, etc. 
Whatever we teach let it be on scientific principles, and let the 
people of the state be fully posted on this, no matter what theex- 
pense, as it will be money well invested.” 

Supt. Bu'lis, Oswego, wanted a committee to take up the mat- 
ter. Supt. Norris, Canandaigua, thought the law could be re- 
pealed and we go back to the law of :884. Supt. Shull, Long 
Island City, said children should not be taught about alcohol un- 
til they could read well. A resolution approving the action of the 
state superintendent was passed. The subject was referred to 
the legislative committee. 

The subject of uniform educational charters for cities then 
came up. Supt. Belknap, Lockport, said to have trustees ap- 
pointed by mayors would bring the schools into politics. 

The report of the committee, Supts. Maxwell, Blodgett, Cole, 
Whitney, and Griffith, on a three years’ high school course was 
presented, discussed, and adopted. It is simply the presentation 
of the council of the state superintendent asked for by him, for his 
guidance (report given elsewhere). Then vertical penmanship 
was briefly discussed 

Supt. Scott, of Binghamton, was made president. Supt. Belk- 
nap was re-chosen secretary, Supt. Blodgett re chosen vice-presi- 
dent. Utica was selected as the place of meeting. ; 

In the evening Prof. A. S. Bickmore gave a lecture on “ Niagara 
and the St. Lawrence” illustrating it with stereopticon views. 
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Connecticut State Teachers’ Association. 


President O, W. Twitchell, of Hartford, was in the chair. An 
octette of the Yale Glee club sang a few lively college songs that 
were received with applause. Dr. Henry Barnard, of Hartford, 
spoke of the condition of education in the state at the time the 
association was formed. He showed by collected statistics that 
the semi-centennial would be in 1898, and not next year, as many 
had supposed. The wrong dates given in the archives which 
were responsible for the mistake were probably owing to care- 
lessness on the part of the one who copied the minutes of the first 
meeting from the preserved record. 


ETHICAL BEARINGS OF INSTRUCTION, 


President Charles De Garmo, of Swarthmore college, Pa., gave 
a splendid address on “‘ The Ethical Bearings of a Public School 
Education.” It dwelt largely with the controversy between Dr. 
Harris and the Herbartians on the educability of the will. THE 
JOURNAL will probably be able to present this part next week. 
The following yives a general view of the arguments directly re 
lating to the subject given in the title. Dr. De Garmo said: 


“The question of moral training for the young easily falls into two broad 
parts both from the standpoint of the teacher and of the pupil, namely, the 
personal or individual, and the general or public. Volumes of inspiring 
words have already been written upon the personal influence of the teacher, 
and they need to be pondered long and often. It is impossible to overes- 
timate the value of this personal element in the moral education of the 
young. There is, on the other hand, an equally subjective, or individual, 
phase in every pupil's character. In this phase of morality conscience 1s 
the supreme quesuon. A man does right in obeying his conscience, no 
matter how irrational his deed when judged by institutional standards of 
conduct. ‘Asa man thinkethin his heart soishe.’ At first thought this 
seems the whole problem. If we can make the pupil conscientious, what 
more is desirable ? 

But on the other hand, there is also an objective side to moral training 
both on the part of the teacher and his means and the pupil and his ideals, 
It is to this latter side ot the moral problem of the school that I invite your 
attention. If I do not emphasize the character of the teacher and the con- 
science of the child, it is not because I do not consider them as important 
as they ever were, but because | wish to discuss something else. 

In addition to the subjective or individual phases of moral training both 
for teacher and pupil, there ts a wide and almost unexplored region, at 
least so far as the public school is concerned. Besides his character the 
teacher has as means the whole curriculum of knowledge that the ages 
have slowly evolved, and which he must select, and sift, and articulate, and 
teach. Besides his conscience, the pupil must learn in the school to ad- 
just himself ideally at least, to a civilization that presupposes much care- 
tul preparation and nice adjustment. He must be a citizen, thinking, feel- 
ing, and in harmony with organiz:d groups of men on every side. In a 
nation of 75,000,000 of people, soon to be 100,000,000, there 1s no place for 
the isolated man. In ancient Greece it was possible for a man to be an in- 
dividual, though he was usually banished before the end of his career. In 
the middle ages a man could live ina hut or cave. Then the people would 
feed him for his piety, but now they would confine him on account of his 
lunacy. Now, however, it is doubly true that ‘noman liveth to himself.’ 
He must enter into reciprocity with others or perish. To be able tosustain 
a nation of isolated individuals, we should have to reduce our population 
to that of the original aborigines of the country, and even they had to live 
in tribes, 

~ * * * * * + 

“In acrtain sense, individuals and classes are immoral when either from 
their own inefficiency or from conditions they are unable to alter, they are 
incapable of acquiring the necessities and decencies of life. The Salvation 
Army people find that soup and soap are antecendent to salvation, No 
man who has studied the slums of our great cities can doubt that poverty 
is the most damning influence that drives men and women to destruction. 
Asarule, the thritty are virtuousand hapoy. It is Carlyle, I think, who 
remarks that ‘ men are rarely so innocently employed as when engaged in 
trying to make money.’ A man's character should bea unit, He should 
not be hard in driving a bargain, and soit in dismissing a beggar His 
morality should not end in the pew or the closet, or even in the home, but 
should extend to the store, the mine, the farm, the court room, the com- 
munity, the state, and the nation. Then all the studies that help to make 
him efficient, just, fair-minded, and generous, which help to elevate his 
larger and truer self above the petty, mean, and selfish one, should have 
their ful! share in the development of his character.” 


Dr. De Garmo was followed by Supt. Williams, of Glens Falls, 
N. Y., on the topic “ Supplementary Reading.” Mr. Williams 
spoke of the enormous influence on the life and character of the 
pupil of the public school, of his collateral reading, emphasizing the 
vital importance of pure and worthy literature on his future career. 

Mr. Williams’ suggestions about supplementary reading were 
followed by a general discussion in which —w | principals and 
superintendents of schools from different parts of the state took 
part. 

The general session closed at noon with a meeting of the teach- 
ers in the state who are interested in the formation of a guild for 
the aid of teachers who have become infirm, but have been un- 
able to accumulate a competency. 

There were five special sessions of the convention which will 
be reported in THE JOURNAL of next week. 

At 4:30 officers were elected as follows : 

President—H. D. Simonds, of Bridgeport. 

Vice- presidents—C. J. Maclane, of Westville, W. C, Foote. of 
Norwich, J. F. Williams, of Bristol, I. M. Agard, of Rockville, 
John Clark, of Winstead, E. W. Swift, of Jewett city, J. B. Stan- 
ton, of Norwich, 

* Corresponding secretary-—S. P. Williams, of Colchester. 
Recording secretary—J. Rossiter, of Norwich. 
Treasurer—George B. Hurd, of New Haven. 
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The executive committee consists of the president and the vice- 
presidents. 

At the Boardman school was an interesting exhibit of the work 
done by pupils in the state. Specimens of drawing, woodwork, 
molding, sewing, etc., from the schools of New London, Norwich 
free ss Bristol, South Manchester, Naugatuck, and Hart- 
ford were shown. Nothing attracted more attention than the 
New Haven charts of ornamental drawing, prepared under the 
direction of Miss Skinner, the drawing teacher. In the wood- 
working department of the Boardman school pupils were at work, 
showing the every-day lessons of the school, and the methods 
were explained to the teachers. 





Pennsylvania. 


The state convention of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union resolved against the school drill known as the Boys’ Brig- 
ade, “ because of its tendency to neutralize the principles of peace 
and mercy to which we are pledged.” If the Union has found 
any facts to substantiate the reason they give for their position they 
ought to make them public. If they have not, they ought to write 
to President G. Stanley Hall, of Clark university, for information 
as to how to go about the study of educational effects. Mere 
opinion doesn’t go. 


The Lackawanna county teachers will hold their annual insti- 
tute at Scranton, during the week beginning Oct. 28. The school 
directors of the county will have their meeting there on Oct. 30. 
County Supt. J. C. Taylor has secured Dr. J. P. Gordy, professor 
of psychology and pedagogy at Ohio university, Athens, O , to 
give a course of lectures on American history. President John H. 
Harris, of Bucknell university, will speak on “ The Fall of Rich- 
mond.” Dr. Gertrude Edmunds, principal of the training school 
at Lowell, Mass., will also be among the speakers. The other 
instructors will be President Geo. W. Phillips, of the West Chester 
normal; Prin. Geo W. Twitmeyer, of the Honesdale school ; 
Prin. Margaret McCloskey, of the practice school of the Lock 
Haven normal; and Mr. J. M. Eppstein, of St. Louis, who con- 
ducted the music instruction at last year’s institute. 


Richard Esterbrook, the founder and president of the great Es- 
terbrook Steel Pen Company, died at his home, Camden, N. J., 
October 11. The American Stationer to which we are indebted 
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for the accompanying excellent portrait of Mr. Esterbrook gives 
the following biographical data : 

Richard Esterbrook was born in Liskeard, Cornwall, England, on Febru- 
ary 21, 1813. He came of a Quaker family, and in 1843 was acknowledged 
as a minister of the Society of Friends. In 1859 he came to the United 
States and 1n the fol'owing year, in connection with his son, Richard, began 
the manufacture of steel pens at Camden, N. J. The business made steady 
progress, and has gone along successfully, until now the plant is the largest 
of its kind in this country. The firm style was R. Esterbrook & Son at first, 
and so remained until 1866, when the business was incorporated under the 
style of the Esterbrook Steel Pen Company.. In 1862 a New York office was 
opened at 75 John street under the management of Richard Esterbrook, Jr. 
Later this office was removed to 49 Maiden Lane, and yet later to 26 John 
street, where it is at present located. Richard Esterbrook, Jr., died on 
August 6, 1892, and the management of the New York office then passed to 
Francis Wood, who is now in charge. 


The illness that led to Mr. Esterbrook’s death lasted only about 
two weeks. He suffered no pain, but passed away peacefully and 
quistly. He leaves a widow and a daughter, Miss Francis Wood. 


The twenty-fifth annual of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, New York and Chi- 
cago, containing eighty-eight pages, is both very valuable and very hand- 
some. It is not simply an edition enlarged with advertisements and 
common-place reading matter, but the contents are of a quality such as you 
find in our best monthly magazines.— The School Gazette, Harnsburg, Pa. 
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Connecticut. 


It has been discovered that four of the five members of the 
new school board in Waterbury are Roman Catholics. “That 
does not matter,” the American of that city says, “ if they are all 
fit men,” but it is looking forward to the “ ideal state of religious 
harmony and political common sense,” when “ we can elect our 
school officials without knowing whether they are Protestant or 
Catholic.” 


Michigan. 


The Pontiac high school girls’ football team proposes to play a 
new game, Miss Duabar, the teacher of Delsartean exercises 
there, has worked out the plan. She proposes, according to the 
Chicago 7rzbune, a combination of football and Delsarte, which 
will be both graceful and seemly, and any breach of the rules will 
require immediate apology. Just before the battle opens the 
rush line will extend its arms and give a fluttering motion with 
the fingers. This will signify that the team is ready to fly with 
the ball When a fair player is fairly held, instead of struggling, 
or, perchance, kicking, the runner will ‘decompose ” in the best 
Delsartean manner, relaxing all the muscles and sinking to the 
earth. Throttling, hacking, and gouging will be barred, nor 
may hairpins be pulled out. Whether the girls will think the 
game worth playing remains to be seen. Football ada Delsarte, 
whoever would have thought that possible ? 


An individual system of instruction, similar tothat described by 
Dr. M. P. E, Groszmann in a recent number of THE JOURNAL 
was introduced into the schools of Lake Linden, Mich., about two 
years ago by Supt. C. G. White. The system is being used in 
the schools of Lake Linden for the third year with entire satisfac- 
tion. Each teacher has her individual room and has charge of it 
at the opening and closing of both morning and afternoon ses- 
sions, and also instructs all the grammar grades in the building 
in two subjects, making the rounds of all the rooms twice each 
day. Under this system a greater number of subjects can be 
taught, and the recitation periods can be longer than under the 
old method. As each teacher has only two subjects to present 
her preparation is more complete. One of the most important 
advantages of the system is the opportunity afforded for the co- 
ordination of studies. 


Massachusetts. 


The Lowell School of Practical Design, which is a branch of 
the Massachusetts institute of technology, had a very attractive 
exhibit at the Mechanics’ fair at Boston. The school was found- 
ed in 1872, for the promotion of industrial art in the United 
States. A three years’ course is given. Students are taught the 
art of making patterns, china painting, and caste drawing of 
every description. Manufacturers of prints, ginghams, delaines, 
silks, laces, paper-hangings, carpets, oilcloths, curtains, tilings, 
carved wood-work, etc., now purchase their designs from the 
pupils of the Lowell school instead of in Paris ‘There is no in- 
stitution in the United States that offers superior advantages for 
the developing of artistic talent, and the best of it all is that tu- 
ition is free to all pupils, thus offering to poor and aspiring art- 
ists a fine opportunity to obtain the necessary training. 


The Blackstone schools are in a flourishing condition. Music 
has just been introduced and a special teacher 1s employed. The 
school year has been recently prolonged to forty weeks. Great 
generosity in appropriations has been shown. Meetings of the 
teachers are held weekly. Reading is the chief topic for discus- 
sion at the present time. Each teacher actually takes part, read- 
ing selection not only for the thought but also for expression, 
proper inflection, and emphasis. Drawing will be introduced 
soon. There is an awakening all along the line. 


Mr. R. H. Perkins, for ten years superintendent of the Chicopee 
schools died Oct. 6, of blood poisoning. He was born at Exeter, 
N. H., fifty years ago, and was educated in the academy of that 
town. Since his graduation he has been engaged in teaching. 
Before he went to Chicopee he was teacher in a grammar school 
at Portsmouth, N. H. 


More than half of the members of the class of 1894 of the 
Massachusetts institute of technology are filling positions paying 
salaries averaging from $600 to $2,000. 


The Malden board of education has employed Mr. Arthur C. 
Boyden to give a course of twelve lectures in nature study be- 
fore the teachers of the several schools. Mr. Boyden is eminently 
qualified to stir up enthusiasm for the study and to give helpful 
practical suggestions to the teachers as to the method of inter- 
esting the pupils in it. 


The Boston board of education has adopted the No, 2 Ham- 
mond typewriter for use in the public schools of that city. The 
first order is for fifty of these machines and for an equal number 
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of tables. The Chicago board of education has also adopted the 
Hammond exclusively after a careful and exhaustive examination 
of all the leading machines on the market and ordered one hun- 
dred machines. 


The new school law of Florida, which forbids the co-education 
of whites and negroes, is to be resisted and its validity tested by 
the managers of one or two schools at which the law seems to 
have been especially directed. The American Missionary asso. 
ciation, whose headquarters are in New York, and which sustains 
the school most directly attacked by the Sheats law, is to carry 
the matter to the United States courts by the advice of eminent 
counsel, in whose opinion this law “cannot stand a moment be- 
fore the courts of the United States.” It is learned that sixty 
years ago Connecticut passed a similar law under which Prudence 
Crandall was convicted of the heinous offence of admitting negro 
children to the private school of which she was principal, but the 
supreme court of that state found a way to set aside the law, 
Florida is just where Connecticut was sixty years ago. Theres 
no doubt that the law will be declared unconstitutional. 


The question is often asked, “ What is the subsequent career 
after graduation of college women?” Miss Francis M. Abbott 
has written for the November of the Forum a valuable and in- 
teresting article entitled “A Generation of College Women,” 
which is probably the most complete reply to this question that 
has yet appeared. Miss Abbott shows in her article what the 
career after graduation has been of more than a thousand women 
who have graduated from Vassar college since its opening thirty 
years ago. The facts, as set forth by Miss Abbott, would seem 
unquestionably to prove the value of a college education in the 
broadening of woman’s activities. 





Pittsburg. 


The Principals’ Association met and discussed ‘‘ What has the 
public a right to expect frum teachers in the way of professional 
reading and study?” Principal L. A. Thomas said they could 
justly expect anything from teachers that would make them more 
efficient. The teachers “should not only read up thoroughly on 
school matters, but on current literature. No teacher can be 
properly informed without professional reading, and should take 
at least one educational journal. They should know their own 
weakness and read accordingly. They say they haven’t time, but 
they should take time. These so-called over-worked teachers 
are the weakest, and the ones who go to pieces before the end of 
the year. We area favored class. I don’t know any other class 
of workers who are better paid for the hours engaged than teach- 


Principal Ellwood said, ‘professional reading and study were as 
necessary to teachers as to physicians and lawyers. There is too 
much written work to take up the time of the teachers from self- 
improvement. Our pupils cannot express themselves orally as 
well as those of other cities. Many teachers do not know what 
professional zeal is.” 

Miss Mackrell said she could not conceive of a teacher who did 
no professional study, and asked the superintendent and principals 
to make suggestions in this direction. Mr. Kennedy said it would 
surprise the principals if they knew how little professional read- 
ing is done by their teachers. Mr. Kratz said : 

“* We shouid not expect anything from the teachers that we are 
not willing to do ourselves. There can be no activity without 
growth, and we must grow ourselves if we would expect our teach- 
ersto broaden. There is more evil developed in the child by poor 
teaching than ever comes from him on account of original sin.” 

Mr. Logan endorsed the views of Mr. Kratz and added that 
teachers should be directed how to make the school-room appear 
like paradise regained than like paradise lost. 

W.R. Ford, an ex-principal was present, and was much inter- 
ested. He thought the principals should study some good peda- 
gogical work for a month and express their views at the next 
meeting and finally give the results to the teachers. Miss Hare, 
Miss Simpson, Mrs. Redman, Mr. McCullough, and President 
Andrews also spoke briefly. Altogether the meeting was one of 
the most interesting the association has held for a long time. 





Jersey City. 

Owing to the prevalence of diphtheria in the neighborhood, the 
Jersey City board of health has ordered public school No, 25, at 
Columbia avenue and Zabriskie street, closed until Nov. 4. There 
are sixty-five cases of the disease within a radius of three blocks 
from the school-house. The building will be fumigated, although 
the board of health is satisfied and wishes it understood that it 1s 
in a good sanitary condition. The closing and fumigating, Health 
Inspector Benjamin says, are simply precautionary measures. 


Mayor Wanser has refused to sign the September warrant for 
the salary of Amos H. Thompson, principal of the high school. 
The law which governs the appointment of principal of the high 
school provides that he shall “be the holder of a proper teacher's 
certificate,” and this Mr. Thompson does not possess, because he 
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has never passed an examination before the state board of exam- 
iners. Mayor Wanser holds that Mr. Thompson is not legally 
the principal of the high school and that he cannot legally be 


paid. 


West Troy. 


With regard to the hiring of teachers, the school board say 
that the board contains four Protestants and four Catholics. 
That “the dress worn by these teachers is suitable for their 
work, We would not refuse to employ teachers who wear the 
garb of Quakers or Shakers, nor would we reject them for 
wearing a string of beads or a cross or other device, either as 
ornaments or as signs of their faith.” 

In the rooms leased by the board, and during the time gov- 
erned by the lease, no religious exercises are held, no prayers are 
said, no religious doctrines are taught, no religious emblems are 
displayed, and no denominational doctrine or tenet is taught 
therein. Supt. Skinner has not yet decided the case. 


Washington, D. C,. 


The American University trustees met October 19, to select 
plans for the first building to be erected, but failed to reach 
a decision. The executive committee had made a recom- 
mendation narrowing the competition down to two of the six 
designs submitted, but the board has reopened the entire matter, 
and, although desiring to proceed cautiously, recognizing that the 
selection will affect the style of all future buildings, the determin- 
ation is expressed to settle the matter, in order that actual con- 
struction may be commenced this fall. The names of the archi- 
tects competing have not been disclosed, but it is said the leading 
firms in the country are represented. 








New York City. 


The board of education asked for $5,703,579.17, an increase of 
$741,156.03 over the appropriation of last year. The mayor cut 
it considerably. He refused to sanction the increase of $8,000 for 
coal, asked for in anticipation of a possible increase in the price. 
One item of $50,000 for truancy classes was stricken out. When 
the salaries of male and female teachers came up, the mayor put 
himself on record in favor of paying women as much as men for 
the same quality of work. He did not suggest raising the women’s 
pay now. It would cost $1,5000,000, But he said that the dis- 
crimination should not have been made in the first place, as it was 
an injustice. The commissioners present agreed that the pay 
should be the same, although none moved to make the increase. 
The mayor asked if when a man got married he had to give up 
his place as teacher as a woman must. He was informed that 
such is not the case. 


The school trustees in the various wards where there is a lack 
of school accommodation for children have been authorized to 
lease premises for class-rooms as soon as possible. There are 
ped 6,000 children in the city who are without school accommo- 

ations. 


Governor Morton visited the University School of Pedagogy 
and School of Law last Saturday. Professor Shaw, the dean of 
the school of pedagogy, showed him the principal features and 
explained the work carried on in the various departments. The 
chronoscope in the laboratory of the department of experimental 
psychology, in charge of Professor Chas. B. Bliss.seemed particu- 
larly to interest the chief executive. The manner of determining the 
reaction-time of the mind by means of that ingenious mechanism 
was new to him. He desired to have his reaction-time told and 
found that in simple reaction he averaged 125-thousandths of a 
second and 245-thousandths, on double reaction. The governor 
was surprised to learn how much study was given to the subject 
of education in the school. It may be that when another bill 
comes before him raising the professional standard of require- 
ment for teachers the newly acquired experience will have some 
influence on his decision in the matter. 


St. Francis Xavier college opened evening classes in Latin. 
Young men of all denominations may join by paying a nominal 
tuition fee. The course is intended to assist young men whose 
daily vocations prevent their studying the classics, and will em- 
brace the subjects of the Latin portion of the Regents’ first-year 
examination. 


_The Misses Ely, principals of a boarding and day school for 
irls on Riverside drive, have a large room completely equipped 
or the stowing of bicycles. Fifty of the boarding pupils own 
their own machines, and a man is hired specially to keep them 
clean, while an expert comes up from one of the academies two 
or three times a week to see that they are in good repair. 

A large number of the day pupils come to school on their 
wheels, Their bicycles are taken into the wheel-room. Two 
2 peep governesses in the school are expert wheelwomen 
and very enthusiastic over the sport. They each take a party of 
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eight or ten young ladies out for a road trip every afternoon, and 
teachers and pupils come in with new life in them. 

The faculty of La Salle institute, on West Fifty-ninth street, 
encourages the day pupils to come to school on their wheels, and 
allows them to stow the machines im the corridor leading from 
the main entrance of the building. 





Colleges and Universities. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


The formal opening of the buildings of the university of the 
city of New York at University Heights and the breaking of the 
ground forthe new library building took place on Saturday after- 
noon, Uct. 19, at two o’clock. The exercises were held in a large 
tent south of Chancellor McCracken’s house, President Andrews, 
of Brown university, presided, and President Low, of Columbia, 
Commodore Banks, William Allen Butler, Pres. Gates, of Amherst, 
President Hill, of Rochester, Mayor Strong, Dr. John Hall, and 
others sat on either side of him. Dr. John Hall offered the dedi- 
catory prayer, and then Commodore Banks presented the keys of 
Butler Hall, the gymnasium, the hall of languages, and the labo- 
ratory of chemistry to President Butler. In his response Presi- 
dent Butler gave thanks for being permitted to approach so close 
to one hundred years and to see the work which had been done 
by the university. 

The principal addresses were made by Dr. Anson Judd Upson, 
chancellor of the Board of Regents, and Mayor Strong. Brief ad- 
dresses of congratulation were made by President Hill and Pres- 
ident Gates, then William Allen Butler spoke for the alumni. 

Chancellor McCracken in making the announcements said,‘ The 
promise of the future we owe largely to the interest in the Uni- 
versity Heights’ movement awakened in the mind of a friend of 
the university not present to-day, and to the equal interest of an- 
other friend of the university, whom I see before me. I trust 
that some day I may be permitted to announce these names as 
well as that of the munificent friend of our medical college. A 
seal is upon my lips to-day.” 

He added that a written pledge had been given him promising 
a gift of an addition to the campus and a dormitory hall to ac- 
commodate seventy-five students. After the breaking of the 
ground for the new library a reception was given at the house of 
Chancellor McCracken. 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 


Miss Lucy M. Salmon, professor of history at Vassar college, 
lately received twenty-seven volumes on history and travel 
from Harper & Bros. These books are a supplement to the gift 
made by this firm eight years ago, when a valuable collection of 
works on history was presented to Vassar college as a memorial 
of James Harper, one of the early trustees of the college. 

The Twentieth Century club is the name of a new informal or- 
ganization whose members are all history students. Its object 
is to provide opportunities for acquisition of knowledge on spe- 
cial questions of political interest which cannot be taken up ex- 
haustively in the general lecture course. Miss Salmon took the 
initiative in this movement. It is to her also that the students 
attribute the origin and success of the Current Topics club. 
This latter society is now three years old. A daily bulletin of 
news, foreign and domestic, is posted by this club, where the 
students have easy access to it. At the meetings of the club 
topics of general interest are discussed. 

The athletic association proposes to hold its first field day on 
Saturday, Nov. 2. Basket ball and battle ball matches, bicycle 
races, 100-yard dashes, and contests in vaulting, jumping, and 
throwing will be the features of the day. Great interest is taken 
by all the students in athletic sports, and so far there has been no 
criticism that the work along the intellectual line has suffered 
from this prevailing interest. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 


Important changes in the ranking of the Yale freshman class 
are announced as follows: At Christmas there will be a redivi- 
sion of the four sections of the class according to scholarship, but 
men will not be transferred from one section to another, and there 
will be a first division in each section. The rest of each section 
will be divided either into two second divisions or one second or 
one third, and there will be no advanced freshman Greek division. 
The change is in the direction of ultimately abolishing the rank- 
ing system at Yale. 

Statistics of college-graduate candidates for degrees at Yale 
show that Yale is represented by 76 students, Smith by 5, Cor- 
nell by 4, and about forty-five other colleges by 1 or 2 each. 

Forty-three students have registered in the Yale Art school. 

Statistics of the Yale freshman academic and scientific classes 
show the following representation of cities: New York, 44; New 
Haven, 36; Chicago, 26; Brooklyn, 21; Hartford, 16; Cleve- 
land,12; Buffalo, 11; Cincinnati, 8; St. Louis, 9; Philadelphia, 2. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
The Louisburg cross, which had been preserved for a long 
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time in the university library, and which, for nearly twenty 
ae had stood over the entrance, was broken off and stolen on 
Wednesday night. The cross was one of the most valued histor- 
ical relics in the possession of the university. It was brought by 
the Massachusetts troops from the captured fortress of Louisburg 
one hundred and fifty years ago. About eighteen years ago, 
when Dr. Winsor became librarian of the university, he found the 
cross in the cellar of the library. At his suggestion it was gilded 
and placed over the entrance to the library. 

As yet there is no suspicion as to the identity of the thief. The 
strength of the bar of iron which was wrenched apart makes it a 
matter of doubt whether one person could readily have stolen it 
unassisted. Some are inclined to think that a collector of histor- 
ical relics has carried it away, many of that class of enthusiasts 
being noted for getting what they cannot buy in some way not 
exactly sanct.oned by the ethics of common mankind. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 


_ The Sage school of philosophy for graduate students, organ- 
ized five years ago, has granted as many as eight Ph. D.’s ina 
single year. Nevertheless the demand for competent professors 
of philosophy is so large that this fall, when the authorities of 
Wellesley asked for the nomination of a woman to teach phil- 
osophy there, President Schurman was unable to comply, for the 
reason that all the women who had taken the doctor's degree at 
the Cornell school already had college positions. 

The great increase in the number of students taking work in 
physiology this year led to a “cat famine,” these animals being 
the stand-by for dissection. The lack was supplied last week by 
an entcrprising farmer who arrived with a wagon-load containing 
forty-five cats of all sizes and descriptions. 

The State Veterinary college buildings will soon be completed. 
There will be six of them, all construc ed of light yellow pressed 
brick. The main building is to contain offices, museums, a lib- 
tary and reading- room, and anatomical, histological, and bacte- 
riological laboratories, adapted to the instruction of students and 
the carrying on of scientihc research. There will also be an op- 
erating theater, in which veterinary clinics will be held ; a general 
ward, with every appliance for the treatment of non-contagious 
medical and surgical cases; a contagious ward, with isolated 
compartments for the treatment of contagious diseases—in short, 
all the hospital and other advantages of a first-class medical col- 
lege are here reproduced in detail for the benefit of veterinary medi- 
cine. Prot. James Law, who has rendered great services toward 
the advancement of the scientific treatment of animal diseases, 
has charge of the department of veterinary medicine and surgery. 


CHICAGO UNIVERSITY. 


President Harper has caused the following autograph letter to 
be circulated among the several fraternities of the university. 
The letter was addressed to Head Professor H. P. Judson, curator 
of the fraternities, and read thus: “ In response to your request 
for the interpretation of the university requirement that member- 
ship in a secret fraternity shall be limited to the university col- 
eges and the second year of academic colleges, I would say that 
this is understood to imply that students in the first year of the 
academic colleges must not be admitted or pledged or invited to 
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become members. You may regard this, if you please, as the 
interpretation of the requirement.” This letter, although not un- 
expected, has caused great consternation among the ranks of the 
Greek-letter society men. 


AMHERST COLLEGE, 


The college will soon be in possession of a students’ infirmary 
similar in character to that given to Yale some time ago, It will 
not be a hospital in the strict sense of the term, but a cottage 
where a student who is tired, sick, or injured may go and have 
the benefit of a good woman’s care, and where any cases of con- 
tagious diseases may be isolated. The house is to be built on 
high land about a mile from the college. It will contain twelve 
or hifteen rooms for the accommodation of those who are sick, in- 
jured, or overworked, and there will be suitable surgical ap- 
pliances for ordinary injuries, 


Dr. G. W. Smith, the new president of Colgate university, will 
be formally installed November 14. ‘The principal address will 
be delivered by President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins university, 
Several prominent educators will be present, among them Presi- 
dent Hill, of Rochester, Chancellor Day, of Syracuse, President 
Raymond, of Union, President Low, of Columbia, and President 
Strong, of the Rochester Theological seminary. The introductory 
address will be given by Mr. James B. Colgate, the great bene- 
factor of the university. 


The trustees of Dartmouth college have resolved to admit to a 
regular post-graduate course the graduates of well-established 
colleges for women. Two women have already been admitted, 


Dr. Daniel Dorchester, jr., for twelve years professor of Eng- 
lish literature in the College of Liberal Arts of Boston university, 
has resigned, having accepted a call to become pastor of the 
Christ Methodist Episcopal Church of Pittsburg, Pa. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY, 


The committee of thirty-five women who have charge of the 
fund for the Women’s College of Brown university announce 
that the first part of their work is satisfactorily completed. The 
desired sum of $20,000 has been pledged. At the committee’s 
last meeting plans for further work were discussed. The com- 
mittee desires to raise $50,000 before ground is broken for the 
new building, It is proposed to raise a block of $5,000 by 
subscriptions of $5 each from 1,000 Rhode Island women who, 
although possessed of limited means, would like to help the 
work along. 
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New Books. 


The Teutonic peoples have exercised more influence on mod- 
ern history than any other of the human families, as will be seen 
when we mention that the Danes, Swedes, Icelanders, Germans, 
Dutch, English, and French are almost wholly or largely of 
Teutonic blood. Besides, there is some Teutonic blood in nearly 
every nation of Western and Southern Europe. It is therefore 
important to understand the religious beliet of the ancient Teu- 
tons which has colored, to a large extent, the literature and art of 
Europe. The best recent book on the subject for school reading 
and study is Myths of Northern Lands, by H. A. Guerber. In 
this the grimly humorous and darkly tragic tales of northern lands 
with are told that felicity of style of which the author is such a 
master. The narrative is interspersed with poetic quotations from 
various sources. The volume is illustrated with full-page, half- 
tone pictures, many of which are photographs of famous works 
of art. Typographically the book is very attractive; one feature 
that wiil greatly aid the reader is the marginal heads. (American 
en Co., New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. Cloth, 319 pp., 

1.50.) 

As it is impossible to gain a knowledge of science by reading 
alone, Prin. R. L. Loyd Whiteley, of West Bromwich, has en- 
deavored in his Organic Chemistry to give students not only an 
intelligible and connected account of the theory of the subject, 
but also to provide them with such information as shall enable 
them to gain a practical acquaintance with it. Cross references 
have been inserted ; processes for the preparation of a large num- 
ber of compounds have been given, with short working detail, 
and those most suitable for students’ work indicated by a dagger. 
The book had numerous illustrations. It is one of Longmans’ 
Elementary Science Manuals. (Longmans, Green & Co, New 
York.) 


The familiar and easy style in the Lives of Cornelius Nepos 
make them particularly suitable reading for school. Even his 
faults (which young readers can be guarded against) of exaggera- 
tion, scrappiness, and too little attention to literary form and us- 
age serve to some extent, to make him more attractive. This 
Latin classic has been edited by Isaac Flagg, of the University of 
California, for the Students’ Series of Latin Classics. There is a 
scholarly introduction, numerous footnotes, and a carefully pre- 
pared vocabulary. (Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, New York. go 
cents.) 


The special advantages claimed for Creamer’s Scientific Sys- 
tem of Penmanship, consisting of a series of six copy-books, is 
that it presents a mathematical scale of all elementary principles, 
and movement exercises, thereby making the learner his own in- 
fallible critic and self-instructor. The scale is composed of six 
parallel lines divided into numerous spaces of equal height and 
width, thereby establishing a mathematical standard of height for 
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all letters. The height and width of the letter is exactly deter- 
mined by the scale. The style of writing is a good, plain busi- 
ness hand, without any unnecessary flourishes. With this system 
in use the student ought to be trained to excellent judgment in 
slant and proportion and thus acquire a handsome and highly 
legible hand. Two practice pads, ruled in accordance with the 
system, go with the copy books. (The Creamer Penmanship Co, 
Washington C. H., Ohio.) 


The terching of the German language in the schools and col- 
leges is now looked upon as so important, and its study has be- 
come so general, that any additional help that is issued is sure to 
awaken great interest. The attention of teachers of the lan- 
guage is called to A Practical German Grammar, by Calvin 
Thomas, professor of Germanic languages and literatures in the 
University of Michigan. The book embodies those ideas of 
method which commend themselves to the author after some 
fifteen years of constant attention to the subject. The volume 
is divided into two parts—a drill book for beginners and a gram- 
mar for students of literature. Part I. aims to present the fund- 
amental facts of the grammar without omitting anything neces- 
sary, or including anything unnecessary, to a bird's-eye view of 
the subject such as will fit the learner to begin reading easy 
prose. Great care has been bestowed on the exercises. Part 
II. is devoted to the less fundamental matters of grammaticai 
scholarship, aud is meant to be used for systematic study, and 
for reference in connection with the reading of German authors. 
It contains no exercises. (Henry Holt & Co., New York. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.12 net.) 





After long illness nothing equals the building-up effects of Hood's Sar- 
saparilla. 


Ill-Tempered Babies , 
are not desirable in any home. Insufficient nourishment produces ill- 
temper. Guard against fretful children by feeding nutritious and digestible 
food, The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the most success- 
ful of all infant foods, 





Going West. 

The advice given by Horace Greeley so many yearsago, to go West, is 
being followed every day by an increasingly large number of men and 
women, Some go to stay, to build up new homes, others for pleasure, still 
others go to look after great business interests, but they go, and they one 
and all wish to go by a route which combines safety, speed, and conveni- 
ence in travelling, This is the reason why so many choose the Nickel 
Plate Road, From Buffalo to Chicago its line lies almost as straight as an 
arrow, and intersected at such frequent intervals by connecting roads that 
the map looks as if the road should be named *‘ Through Line to Everty- 
where.’’ More than thirty connections are given, reaching out in every 
direction. Then too, many travellers demand a certain amount of luxury 
when travelling, and Wagner cars between New York, Boston, Buffalo, 
and Chicago, the Uniformed Colored Porters in charge of day coaches, and 
the Unsurpassed Dining Car Service, supply this. Accommodations may 
be secured in advance by addressing Mr. F. J. Moore. 23 Exchange street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. He can give details as to rates, connections, and all neces- 
sary arrangements, both east and west of Chicago. 





TEACHER’S ACENCIES. 





TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATIO 


WANTED: 


A lady just returned from Germany wishes 


6034 Woodlawn Av 
CHICACO 





Established in 1884. 


Positions filled, 3700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions 


position to teach Piano, French, and German, 
roth year. References. Address, 82 Academy 
St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. ; 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 
355 Wabash Avenue, Chica 0, Ill. ; 
25 King Street, West, Toronto, Can. 


EVERETT 
COM 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100--PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
1242 Twelfth Street, Washington, D. C.: 
420 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
12044 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Teachers Wanted! rennet os cok wood 


oO. FISK & 
PANY. wn Ave., Chicago. 4,000 positions filled. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





THE METROPOLITAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


provides competent teachers with good positions. 


Irving Hazen, Manager, 28 West 23rd Street, New York. 


Write for particulars. 
(Fifth Ave. & Broadway.) 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and famil.es, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 





110 Tremont St., BOSTON. 


(C. A. Scorr & Co., Proprietors’, 
Agency Manual free to any address, 


169 Wabash Ave. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


One Fee Registers in Roth Offices. 


23 Union Square, New York. 
For larger salaries, or change of location, address 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 6034 Woodlawn 
Ave., Chicago. Orvitte Brewer, Manager. 


TEACHERS fcr tien grade positionsin Penn- 


CHICACO. 











ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 


Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 
Correspondence with osteo! often and teachers is invited. 


LAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


sylvania and other states. Send for circulars, 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Robt. 
L. Myers, Manager, Harrisburg, Pa. 

(Lith year.) 


Assists 





aluable in proportion to its 
An Agency loGesnee. If fr ere hears 





““Our Teacher Failed. 


ready to take a place on short notice we want to hear from you. 


Send us one to begin Monday.” 
receive many such letters, and if you are 
Write for information, 


THE ALBERT & CLARK TEACHERS’ ACENCY, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


te | of vacancies and is something, but if it 
We tells you about them that is asked to recommend 
a teacher and recommends 


you, that is more. Ours Recommends 
C, W. BARDEEN, Syracuss, N. Y. 








= 

EASTERN ° 
TEACHERS’ & 
AGENCY. é 


ments. Register at once. 


50 BROMFIELD STREET, 


We have good places for good teachers in all depart 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager, 
BOSTON, MASS 


echermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U, S. 
Established 1855. 


3 East 14TH Street. N, Y, 
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IF YOU BUY NOW.. 


A Ten-Dollar set of Shakspeare for $3.50 We mean 
exactly what we say. This set is worth $10 to any 
reader, no matter how many other editions he may have. 
We shall sell it direct for a short time only at $3.50, and 
any one who is dissatisfied may have his money back. 
These books can never be bought any cheaper. Never as 
cheap again. In our next announcement the price will be 
advanced. (The regular price of the set is $10.) 

This is a Shakspeare for readers. It is the only edition 
printed in large type. It is strongly bound in good serviceable 
cloth binding, in eight handsome volumes of easily handleable size. 
Paper specially made with a dead surface, restful totheeyes. There 
are copious notes on the text by J. Payne Collier, F. S. A., the cele- 
brated Shakspearian critic, with variorum readings. We honestly 
believe it to be the best edition ever printed for actual use. We 
published it to retail at $10. That allowed for the retailer’s and 
the jobber’s profit. The reader buying direct from us can have both 
of these profits. We can’t afford to sell very long at $3.50, which 
is less than the wholesale price. The object of this special $3.50 
offer is to make a quick test of whether the discriminating readers 
of this paper, who will appreciate a large, clear type, scholarly edi- 
tion of Shakspeare, complete, are ready to buy direct from the 
manufacturers at a saving of more than half the cost. If you are, 
the middle-men’s profit is yours. Order to day and be sure of 
getting the lowest price that will ever be quoted. Each vol., 6x gin. 

TWO OPINIONS. HUNDREDS MORE LIKE THEN. 


Rockport, Marne. Newrneton, N. H. 


Keystone Pustisuine Co., Keystone Pustisuine Co., 


Gentlemen:—I am highly pleased with your ten- Gentlemen :—I have received and examined the 
dollar edition of Shakspeare. Itis just what I have eight-volume set of Shakspeare which jou shipped 
been looking for for several years past. The type is me. I am agreeably surprised at the attractive- 
large, clear and plain, the volumes of convenient ness of the binding and the clearness of the type. 
size, and the annotations helpful. I can cheerfully The size of the volumes is very convenient and 
recommend it to any lover of Shakspeare, and espe- particularly adapted for use in Shakspeare Clubs. 
cially to men of my age whose eyesight begins to have shown my set to members of the New- 
fail. ington Club. I will ask you as a favor to ship me 

I thank you for having placed such an edition on five more sets of your $10.00 edition of Shakspeare, 
the market, at a price within the reach of the poor- for which you will find money order enclosed. 
est of us. Very truly yours, I consider them wonderfully cheap at the price 

Cc. F. RICHARDS, you are advertising them, and heartily recommend 


Treasurer Camden Savings Bank, 


them to any one who may desire to own a beautiful 
Rockport, Maine. 


set of Shakspeare’s works. 
Yours truly, MISS FLORENCE HOYT. 


WHAT COULD BE NICER FOR A CHRISTMAS PRESENT? 
Remember—the regular $10 set in eight handsome 
volumes (only large-type edition) for $3.50; with the 
distinct understanding that the money will be returned 
immediately if you are not satisfied. 
We refer to Dun and Bradstreet and to every bank in Philadelphia. 


: 
: 
: 
s 
z 
: 
¥ 
- 


KEYSTONE PUBLISHING CO.,236 South Eighth St., Philadelphia. 
WVGSKE CAB! AG! CAG SKS CHE CERNE 





Parker’s Talks | 


on Pedagogics. 


| Offers: 


SPECIAL OFFERS. 


| We must make room for new stock and therefore 
make to our patrons the following extraordinary 





The greatest Educational Book of the The Professional Teacher. 


time. Col. Parker’s greatest work. 

It will give you new inspiration for next | 
year’s work. You can’t afford to let the| 
year go by without needing it. 507 pages. | 
Handsomely bound. 

Price $1.50; to teachers 
12 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
NEW YORK CHICAGO. | 


$1.20; postage 
| 


and 





144 pages, size of Teacuers’ InstiruTeE—equal to 
500 pages of an ordinary book—3O cents postrard 
—one-half usual price. It contains N. Y. State 
Graded Examination Questions and Answers on 
Theory and Practice of Teaching. Many valuable 
articles on educational subjects. 


Educational Foundations. Zox2. 


1892-3.—600 pages. Cloth. Very valuable toevery 
teacher. @O cents postpaid. Regular price $1.25. 


Lubbock’s Best 100 Books. 


10 cents. Regular price, 20 cents. 


SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE | Pooler’s N. Y. School Laws. 


Arithmetic Cards. 


GREATEST For giving 


LABOR | any amount ——— 
SAVING | ofpracticein| years 
DEVICE | arithmetic 


From the lowest grade of primary addition, throug! 
ractions, percentage to advance measurements, 2 

sets of 16 cards each, every one different. Price, 50 
cents net per set, wy Complete sets of 32 ir 
handsome wooden box. Price on application, 





E. L, KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 


Every N. Y. teacher shou'd own it. 


Only 15 
cents, Regular price, 30 cents. 


Browning’s Aspects of Education. 
i3 


A standard treatise on educational history. 
cents postpaid, Regular price, 25 cents. 


Gladstone’s Object Teaching. 
8 cents. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York. 


Regular price, 15 cents. 





EST FACILITIES FOR supplying teachers, all d 
partments. First-class Reaches wanted. N.Y. 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAD, 6] East Ninth St. N.Y 


| Literary Notes. 


Ginn & Co, will have ready in January 4 
High School Botany, by J. Y. Bergen, Jr., 
A. M., teacher of botany and physiology in 
the English high school, Boston, The au- 
thor has embodied in this book the main 
features of the course in botany, which has 
been gradually developed in their class-room 
work by the botany teachers of the Boston 
English high school. Structure and func- 
tion are taught side by side, and not in 
widely separated parts of the book. Much 
attention is given to observations and exper- 
iments by the pupil. 


Rudyard Kipling’s new Jungle Book, to 
be published by the Century Co, Nov. Io, 
will contain a great number of ornamental 
cuts,—initials, emblematic head-bands, etc., 
made by Mr. Kipling’s father. The advance 
sale of this book to the trade is very large. 


Among the latest books published by 
Harper & Brothers is From the Black Sea 
through Persia and India, written and ii- 
lustrated by Edwin Lord Weeks, with 
photogravure portrait. The readers of 
Harper's Magazine—in which appeared 
from time to time the articles now gathered 
together—do not require to be toid how suc- 
cessfully the artist-author has represented 
in picture and text some of the most fascin- 
ating scenes that the East has to offer. 


Our Industrial Utopia and Its Un- 
happy Citzzens is the title of a new book 
on social economics, from the pen of David 
Hilton Wheeler, late president of Allegheny 
college, and to be soon published by A. C. 
McClurg & Co, Its aim is to show the 
bright side of our condition as regards the 
relations of labor and capital, and to dispel 
the prevalent fear of trusts. 


Interesting Notes. 


Prof. E. A. Fuertes, director of the Col- 
lege of Civil Engineering, at Cornell, has 
just received the largest professional fee 
perhaps ever paid to an engineer—$1 20,000. 
This fee is for his work in planning a sys- 
tem of sanitation for the city of Santos in 
Brazil, the output city for Brazilian coffee, 
where the death rate from yellow fever and 
similar diseases has averaged 205 to the 
thousand annually, The whole city must 
be practically torn down and built over 
on sanitary principles, and the cost to 
the Brazilian government will be between 
$3,000,000 and $4,000,000, Prof. Fuertes 
had under him from fifty to sixty engineers 
working on the spot, and a large force at 
this university was employed in drawing up 
plans from his specifications. 
first time that so vast and complicated an 
undertaking has been placed in one man’s 
hands. 


This is the 


A plan to supply London with pure water 
has been submited to the County Council 
by which dams will be built in the Welsh 
mountains at the headwaters of the rivers 
Usk, Wye, and Towey, and the water then 
conveyed across England by an aqueduct 
170 miles long. The supply would be 415,- 
000,000 gallons a day, and the estimated 
cost of the works $194,000,000, 


The revision of the Bible has been com- 
pleted, including the Apoc: ypha, upon which 
the revisers have been engaged since 1881, 
and it will soon be issued from the Oxford 
Press in various sizes, uniform with the re- 
vised Old and New Testament. 


Italy does not share the expenses of 
building the Simplon tunnel, but simply 
suppiles railway connection on the south 
side. 
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There are two 
classes of bicycles— 


COLUMBIAS 


and others 





Coiumbias sell for $100 to everyone 
alike, and are the finest bicycles the 
world produces. Other bicycles sell 
for less, but they are not Columbias. 









POPE MFG. CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


You See Them 
Everywhere 


Moench 
vor ee 











Woolens. 


Men’s English, Irish, 
and Scotch Suitinas. 


Trouserings & Overcoatings 


Homespuns, Golf 
and Bicycle Suitings. 


Ladies’ Dress Cloths, 


New colorings, fancy mixed effects. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Cloakings, 


Rough and smooth faces. 





INFANT’S CLOAKINGS. 


Broadovay LK { 9th ét. 


NEW YORK. 





DBD. L. DOWD’S Heacrn Exerciser. 


For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; ath- 
lete or invalid. Complete gymna. 
sium; takes 6 in. floor room ; new, 
scientific, durable, cheap. Indorsed 

100,000 hysicians, lawyers, 
be ergymen, ed editors and others now 
using it. Illustrated Circular, 40 
engravings, free. ress D. L. 
DOWD, Scientific, Physical and Vo- 
cal Culture 9 E. 14th St.,New York. 








J. M. OLCOTT, 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps. 
and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th St., New York. 


Prof. Woliny of Munich has made some 
experiments which prove the utility of angle- 
worms for agricultural purposes. He raised 
peas, beans, potatoes, and other vegetables 
in wooden boxes, some with and some 
without worms, and in each case the pres- 
ence of worms led to an increase in the 
crop, varying from twenty-five per cent. in 
the peas to ninety-four per cent. in the rye | 

| 
A circular letter to Massachusetts voters, | 
advising them to vote ‘‘ no”’ on the question 
of municipal suffrage for women, bears the 
signatures of 100 men prominent in the 
business and professional circles of the 
state, amoung them being President Eliot, 
of Harvard, T. Jefferson Coolidge, Richard 
H. Dana, Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, and 
ex Govs. Robinson and Russell. The main 
reason advanced in the circular is that 
women are not experienced in business 
affairs, and that, therefore, “ the rights and 
property of our citizens, female as well as 
male, are now better protected and more in- 
telligently cared for than they would be if 
the mass of voters should be doubled by es- 
tablishing woman suffrage.” 


A series of papers on the “ Principles of 
Taxation,” by Hon. David A. Wells, is to 
begin in the November Popular Science 
Monthly. Being based on the wide study 
which Mr. Wells has given to this subject 
and his experience as chairman of the U.S 
revenue commission of 1865-66, special 
commissioner of revenue, later as chair- 
man of a commission for revising the tax 
laws of the state of New York, and in other 
like positions, this series promises to be the 
most important contribution to the solution 
of pressing financial problems that has ap- 
peared in many years. 


Prof. James {Bryce, M. P., the eminent 
English statesman whose book, ‘ The 
American Commonwealth,” is recognized as 
the fairest study of American institutions 
ever made by a foreigner, has written a 
paper for the November number of The 
Century on *“ The Armenian Question.” 
Prof. Bryce declares that the European pow- 
ers are morally responsible for the sufferings 
of the subjects of Turkey to the extent 
“that they have kept in being a monarchy 
which has long since deserved to perish. 
and which would long since either have fal- 
len to pieces by its own weakness, or have 
been conquered and annexed by one of its 
neighbors.” He thinks that to try to re- 
form the Turkish monarchy is like trying to 
repair a ship with rotten timbers. 


It appears says a writer in the Vineteenth 
Century, that Byron called himself Byrn 
(Burn), and the tamily name of Cowper is, 
orally, Cooper. Cholmondeley is pronounced 
Chumley; Majoribanks, Marchbanks; 
Wemyss, Weems; Saint John, Senjon or 
Singin ; Arcedeckne, Archdeacon ; Colqu- 
houn, Koohoon; Duchesnes, Dukarn; Be- 
thune, Beeton ; Menzies, Mynges ; Knollys, 
Knowles ; Gower, Gorr ; Dalziel, Dael ; Gal- 
mis, Glarms ; Geoghegan, Gaygan; Ruth- 
ven, Riven; Dillwyn, Dillon; in Abergav- 
enny, the av is not sounded; in Hertford 
t is elided, and the e is a, as in far, etc. No 
less remarkable are many geographical 
names ; Cirencester is pronounced Siceter ; 
Pontefract, Pomfret ; Woodmancote, Wood- 
mucket ; Hallahon, Horn; Haddiscoe, Had- 
sker; Grassington, Gerstun; Gunthwaite, 
Gunfit ; Eckdale, Ashdale; Brighthelmstone, 
Brytun ; Brampton, Brian, Brawn ; Utrome, 
Ooram ; Meddlethrope, Threithrup ; Utto- 
xerer, Tuxter ; Pevensey, Pinsey; Rampis- 
ham, Ransom ; Crostwight, Corsit ; Holds- 
worth, Holder ; Kircudbright, Kircoobry ; 
Ilkley, Ethla ; Coxwold becomes Cookwood, 
and Marylebone sounds like Marrowbone. 
It seems to be the proud ——— of every 
English speaking person to spell his name 






your dress skirts 
if you want the Best: 


Send for samples, showing labels and material, 
to the S.H. & M.Co., P. O. Box 699, New York City. 


+*S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


LADIES 











“ge | 
Brown’ § French Dressing 


ON YOUR 


BOOTS and SHOES. 





THE ORIGINAL 


Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION.—See that the 
name Beeman is on each 


Beeman’s— 
— 






And a Delicious Remedy for 

Indigestionand Sea Sickness. 
e Send 5c, forsample package. 

> Beeman Chemical Co. 


72 Lake &t., Cleveland, 0. 
nators of 
Pepsin Chewing Cum. 





HAHNEMANN 


Medical College and Hospital 


— CHICACO, ILLINOIS. 


“sixth annual course of lectures in 
ante faethe on will commence September 10, 18%. 
New college building. Well equipped laboratories. 
Experienced teachers. Low fees. Equality in 
sex. New Hospital Cs es beds now open. 


Send for announceme 
JA8. 8. COBH, M. D., $156 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 
Catalogue of Speakers, Dialogues, 
rills, Teachers’ qe, & Letter 


FREE i... 
Amusements, 


—————— ers, 
abtes, ete. Dick aF Fitegeraid, 11 Ann St., New York: 


DEAF Mss. *. baat 


quis bg F.Hmoos, 658 Brey, N. N. ¥. Wnts for beak ofp 











SE BARNES’ INK. 








one way and pronounce it another. 





A. 8. BARNES & CO., 56 E.10th St., N.Y. 
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The large collection of Egyptian papyrus 
documents, discovered several years ago at 
El Fayoum, has lately been placed on ex- 
hibition at Vienna by the Archduke Ranier, 
whose property they are. These papyriare 
said to cover a period of 2,500 years, and to 
contain evidence that the Egyptians in the 
tenth century knew the use itm in print- 
ing. The documents are written in eleven 
different languages. 


“ An important change,” says The Elec- 
trical Review, “ is about to be made in the 
government printing-office in Washington, 
where the whole of the heavy shafting and 
expensive belting hitherto employed will be 
removed to make room for an electric equip- 
ment. This office is to be entirely lighted 
by electricity, and it is estimated that this 
reform alone will save the government 
$1,200 a month in gas bills. Much of the 
machinery will be operated by electric power 
instead of steam, and nearly all the work of 
several of the departments will be done by 
electric motors.” 


Tunneling through the Simplon will be- 
gin early next year. There will be two par- 
allel tunnels. each 66,000 feet or about 12} 
miles long, 57 feet apart, and connected at 
intervals of 225 feet. They will be 15,000 
feet longer than the St. Gothard, and 21,- 
ooo feet longer than the Mont Cenis tun- 
nels, but will be 1,500 feet lower than the 
two others, which will diminish the working 
expenses. It is expected that the work will 
be completed in five years and a half, three 
years less time than was required for the 
St. Gothard. The estimated cost is $11,000,- 
000, 


The new Siberian railway will reduce the 
time it now takes to reach Japan from Rus- 
sia from six weeks to six days. 


The editor of the Review of Reviews 
finds several incidents in this fall’s polit- 
ical situation on which to comment with 
effect in “ The Progress of the World” for 
October; the part played by the liquor 
question in the New York campaign is very 
clearly described. The present difficulties 
of the U. S. Treasury and the bearings 
thereof on national politics are discussed. 
The opening of the Atlanta exposition and 
the recent patriotic gatherings at Louisville 
and Chickamauga, the international yacht 
racing fiasco, the building of American bat- 
tle-ships, and Lord Wolseley’s appointment 
as commander-in-chief of the British army, 
are among the topics included in the 
month’s survey. The Madagascar campaign, 
the massacre of missionaries in China, the 
Armenian question and progress in South 
Africa under Cecil Rhodes (whose portrait 
serves as the frontipiece of this number of 
the Review) are matters of international 
interest which also pass under editorial re- 
view. 





Beecham’s pills are for bilious- 
ness, bilious headache, dyspep- 
sia, heartburn, torpid liver, diz- 
ziness, sick headache, bad taste 
in the mouth, coated tongue, 
loss of appetite, sallow skin, etc., 
when caused by constipation ; 
and constipation is the most 
frequent cause of all of them. 


Go by the book, Pills roc. and 
asc. a box. Book free at your 
druggist’s or write B. F. Allen Co., 
365 Canal Street, New York. 


Annual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes. 





It is said that the Nicaragua canal com- 
mission will fix the cost of the canal at 
about $100,000,000. The engineer commis- 
sion, which visited Nicaragua last summer, 
will probably favor the construction of an 
interoceanic canal, but that it will not re- 
commend the entire route already surveyed 
and upon which it is claimed that work 
costing in the aggregate several millions of 
dollars had been performed, 


With the November number McClure’s 
Magazine commences the publication of a 
new Life of Abraham Lincoln, which prom- 
ises to be unique in many ways. It is to 
contain a complete series of the portraits of 
Lincoln, over forty in number, more than 
twice as many as have appeared in any pre- 
vious biography, and including many im- 
portant portraits that have never before 
been published, 


The popularity of these Crown Lavender 
and perfumed Salts in Paris is such that 
certain French perfumers have brought out 
wretched imitations of them under the title 
of “ Parisian Novelties.” To avoid disap- 
pointment, the simple remedy is, for puz- 
chases to insist upon having only the gen- 
uine Crown Lavender and Perfumed Salts, 
made by the Crown Perfumery Co., of Lon- 
don, for many years, every bottle having a 
stopper in form of a crown, and thus to 
avoid disappointment. The Figaro adds: 
—“Du rest tout maison, qui est dans le 
mouvement, doit avoir ces sels, ainsi que le 
‘Crab. Apple Blossom,’ la premiére des es- 
sences fashionable.—London Court Journal. 


An important paper, “ The Future in Re- 
lation to American Naval Power,” is con- 
tributed to the October. Harper’s by Cap- 
tain A. T. Mahan, U. S. N., who advocates 
the maintenance of a strong navy, not only 
for national defence, but for the promotion 
of the interest of the United States in the 
international complications which are cer- 
tain to arise in the near future through the 
growing importance of China and Japan 
and the approaching absorption of all the 
unclaimed islands of the sea by the great 
powers of the world. 


The Loudest Noise Ever Heard. 


‘* No thunder from the skies was ever ac- 
companied with a roar of such vehemence 
as that which issued from the throat of the 


the straits of Sunda, between Sumatra and 
Java, at ten o’clock on Monday morning, 
August 27, 1883,‘ writes Sir Robert S. Ball, 
in the Youth's Companion.” As that dread- 
ful Sunday night wore on, the noises in- 
creased in intensity and frequency. The 
explosions succeeded each other so rapidly 
that a continuous roar seemed toissue from 
the island, 

“‘ The critical moment was now approach- 
ing, and the outbreak was preparing for a 
majestic culmination. The people of Ba- 
tavia did not sleep that night. Their win- 
dows quivered with the thunders from Kra- 
katoa, which resounded like the discharge 
of artillery in their streets. Finally, at ten 
o’clock on Monday morning, a stupendous 
convulsion took place, which far tran- 
scended any of the shocks which had pre- 
ceded it. 

“This supreme effort it was which raised 
the mightiest noise ever heard on this 
globe. Batavia is 94 miles distant from 
Krakatoa, At Carimon, Java, 350 miles 
away, reports were heard on that Sunday 
morning which led to the belief that there 
must be some vessel in the distance which 
was discharging its guns as signals of dis- 
tress. The authorities sent out boats to 
make a search; they presently returned, as 
no ship could be found in want of succor. 





The reports were sounds which had come 


great volcano in Krakatoa, an islet lying in |} 


That Tired Feel ing 


So common at this season, is a serious 
condition, liable to lead to disastrous 
results. It is a sure sign of declining 
health tone, and that the blood is im. 
poverished and impure The best and 
most successful remedy is found in 


HOOD’S 
Sarsaparilla 


Which makes rich, healthy blood, and 
thus gives strength to the nerves, elas- 
ticity to the muscles, vigor to the brain 
in and health to the whole body. In 
truth, Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Makes the Weak Strong 
Be sure to get Hood’s and only Hood’s, 
$1; six for $5. Prepared only by 
C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’s Pills cure nausea and biliousness. 












Relieves all forms 
of dyspepsia and indi- 
gestion with wonderful 
rapidity. 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 





REWARD & GIFTsCARDS 


Thousands New Pretty Artistic Designs of Florals, 
Flowers, Fruits, Scenes, Views, Crescents, Shields, 
Scrolls. Easels, Panels Vases, Ships, Birds, Animals, 
Juveniles, Landscape, ‘Marine and Water Scenes, etc. 
Prices for 12 cards; size 3x4 inches 8c: 3x5 12c; 
44%x6 20c; 5%x7% 30c; 7x9 50c; 9xll 75c. All are 
Pretty Chromo Reward Cards no two designs alike. 


Samples Sent Free to Teachers. 


Price List of School Sapplics, Embossed, Frosted, 
Mounted, Silk-Fringed Chromo Reward Gift Cards, 
Reward, Gift, and Teachers’ Books, Plays, Speakers, 
Recitations, Dialogues, Drills, Marches, Entertain- 
ments, Tableaux, Alphabet, Number, Drawing, Prize 

Bit, Perfect, On Time and Honor 
a i. Reports, ‘Diplomas, Ete., Free. 
All postpaid by mail. Postage stamps taken. Address, 


A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 


» SAVE %¢ YOUR FUEL 


wa By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 

ONE stove or furnace does the work of 

TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 

prominent men, 

A TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

4 the first order from each neighborhood 

u@ filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
Wanagency. Write at once. 

RocHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
50 Furnace St., ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


IF LIGHT 
HAIR ON THE FAC ae) 
by depilatory; if strong, by electricity, per- 
manently. 20 years’ experience. )Dermatol- , 


ogist John H. Woodbury, 127 W. 42d St., N.Y. 
Send stamp for book on Facial Blemishes. 


DP ncereepareenaae tite WIC} 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES 2:25 ts, by mai 
GEREN Cc, Mas 
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al! the way from Krakatoa. At Macassar, 
in Celebes, loud explosions attracted the 
notice of everybody. Two steamers were 
hastily sent out to find out what was the 
matter. The sounds had traveled from the 
Straits of Sunda, a distance of 969 miles. 

“But mere hundreds of miles, will not suf- 
fice to illustrate the extraordinary distance 
to which the greatest noise that ever was 
heard was able to penetrate. The figures 
have to be expressed in thousands. This 
seems almost incredible, but it is certainly 
true. In the Victoria Plains, in West Aus- 
tralia, the shepherds were startled by noises 
like heavy cannonading. It was some 
time before they learned that their tran- 
quility had been disturbed by the grand 
events then proceeding at Krakatoa, 1,700 
miles away.” 


Ostrich Farms in the Sahara. 


A writer in La Revue Scientifique sug- 
gests that the French Sahara upon the 
southern edge of Algeria, may be profita- 
bly used for the breeding of ostriches. The 
Barbary ostrich was once greatly prized for 
its plumage, and the ostrich feather houses 
of Paris made their reputation by the curl- 
ing of these plumes. The wild Barbary os- 
trich is nearly extinct, so that there are no 
more plumes of the sort to be had, and the 
Parisian houses have lost their monopoly of 
ostrich feather curling. Indeed, a large 
part of the business has been transferred to 
other countries, notably the United States. 
It is estimated that the world uses annually 
about twenty million dollars worth of os- 
trich plumes, and the writer in La Revue 
Scientifique says that in view of the early 
adoption of European dress in the East, 
especially in China and Japan, the demand 
for this sort of personal adornment is likely 
to increase. He urges. too, that the in- 
creased use of ostrich feathers throughout 
the civilized world is likely to protect other 
birds of fine plumage from destruction, and 
he calls upon the various societies interested 
in the protection of such birds to aid in 
making ostrich plumes more fashionable 
than ever. 

It is believed that there are now in South 
Africa at least 350,000 ostriches, domesti- 
cated and bred for their plumage, and the 
writer says that there is no reason why 
northern Africa should not become quite as 
important a region in this industry. The 
Sahara, it is explained, is by no means the 
exclusively arid and sandy waste that the 
popular imagination makes it. The ostrich 
cannot exist in the absolutely dry portions 
of the Sahara, but there are large areas 
which are not properly speaking oases, but 
they do not produce considerable vegeta- 
tion. It is upon these areas that the French 
people are urged to undertake ostrich farm- 
ing. There have been two or three unsuc- 
cessful experiments to this end in Algeria 
upon the edge of the desert, but they have 
failed for reasons that would not necessi- 
tate failure in other parts of the desert. It 
is true, the writer admits, that the Sahara 
can probably never maintain a large Euro- 
pean population, but he notes that it is the 
oases and not the less fertile parts of the 
desert that are particularly unwholesome 
for Europeans. He believes there is a large 
field for immigration in parts of the French 
Sahara that are suitable for ostrich farm 
ing, and urges that the war department 
Should aid in establishing the industry ; 
that the natives could be directed by French 
immigrants, and Paris could recover some- 
thing like her monopoly of the ostrich curl- 
ing business. He points out that 30,000 
Frenchmen emigrate to America every year, 
and thinks that some of these might be in- 
duced to settle in northern Africa, 


There is no change of cars of any class 
between New York and Chicago via West 
Shore and Nickel Plate Roads, 


Pears’ 


What virtue there 
is in bare cleanliness. 

Pears’ soap does 
nothing but cleanse, 
it has no medical 
properties; but it 
brings the color of 
health, and health it- 
self. Give it time. 


The St. Denis Hotel 


Broaoway and Eceventx Srreer, 
NEW YORK 





Opposite Grace Church, 


The St. Denis is the most centrally located hotel in 
the metropolis, conducted on the European plan at 
moderate prices. It has been recently enlarged bya 
handsome addition that doubles its former capacity. 
The new Dining Room is one of the finest specimens 
of Colonial Decoration in this country, ithin a 


radius of a few blocks trom the hotel are all the edu- 
cational publishers of the city. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, Prop. 
















At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d'Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
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Grsisheetmecelt LADIES! 
Do you like a Oup of 
GOOD TEA? 


If so, send this 
advertisement and 15 

cents in stamps and we will send you 

a % lb. sample of the best T im- 
4 ported. Any kind you may select. 


HOW ARE YOUR 


{ CHINA CLOSETS? 


4 Are the old dishes chipped and 
4 cracked, and unsuited to setting off a 
4 spotless table-cloth? We will re- 
4 plenish it FREE. 
4 Why drink poor Teas and Coffees, 
and ruin your health, when you 
can get the best at cargo prices? 
PREMIUMS for all—Dinner, Tea 
and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging 
Lamps, Watches, Clocks, Music Boxes, 
4 Cook Books, Watch-Clocks, Chenile 
4 Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, 
Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers, 
Goblets, given to Club Agents. 
made by getting 


G orders for our 
celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Pow- 
der and Spices. Work for all. 34% 
Ibs. of Fine Teas by mail or express 
for $2.00; charges paid. Headquar- 
tersin U. 8. for Pure Teas, Coffees, 
Extracts, Baking Powder and Spices. 
4 Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches) 
4 FREE to all Patrons, For full 


Th Cad Arn Tea Gt,, 


81 & 33 Vesey Street, e 
P. O. Box 289, NEW YORK, 
vvrvvyvYrvrrryvrvyvy 
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HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


«¢ MFIN \y/ ONDERFUL” 


MANIKIN. 


It contains fifty different colored plates of the 
human body, one-third life-size. Every organ in 
proper position over the next. Plates printed 
on cloth and durably mounted on heavy binders* 

. and bound in cloth. Fifty thousand mani- 
kins have been sold for from $25 to $60 each. 
This one thougn smaller answers the same pur- 
—. e 1s Ty — A “ student. Price, $5, 

pecial price to supsc rs, $4, postpaid, secu: 
packed, complete with manual and 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO,, New York and Chicago 
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$ THE DELICIOUS PERFUME 


CRAB-APPLE 
» BLOSSOMS 


‘*A delicate per- 
fume of highést qual 
ity ; one of the ch: i 
cest ever produced.’ 

—Court Journal, 
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REGISTERED 


Seid Every where, 


177 New Bond Street, London. 
Makers of the delicht/ul new Japanese perfume MA T-SU-KI- 
r 


, now so greatly in demand, 


SCV SVSVVSSSSVSVSSSVVSSSSESESSESSVSEsesessetse 


DD Rh Dh Date tinted te ty tp tp tp tp tp i a ‘nn oo nS 
WORLD-WIDE POPULARITY! 


AND THE FAMOUS 


CROWN LAVENDER § 

In crown-stop- 
pered bottlesonly, 
Beware of fraudu- 
lent imitations put 
up by unprinci- 
pled dealers for 
extra gain. 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY COMPANY, Eee” 
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‘USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY: 
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TWO BOOK COURSES. 


IN ARITHMETIC. 


Essentials of Arithmetic. Parts I. and II. 
By G. A. SOUTHWORTH. 


IN LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR. 


First Lessons in Language, and 


Elements of Composition and Grammar. 
By SOUTHWORTH and GODDARD. 


These are works of sterling merit. There are many other such upon our list. 

















Our Catalogue, Price List and terms of introduction and Exchange sent cn application. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, New York, Boston, Chicago. 





CHAUCER, SPENSER, SIDNEY, 


By Mrs, GERTRUDE H. ELY. 


For Supplementary Reading. 
General Reading. 


The first of a series of books treating in bright, chatty, interesting way of English authors. 


It cannot 
fail to interest young people. 


Cloth. Price 50 Cents. Special Terms for Introduction. 


All interested in Literature and Reading for the Young are urged to see this book. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York and Chicago. 


| sired as a Text-Book on this subject. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.— "2° 


For Teaching Literature to the Young. For | 


A HISTORY OF ART, — 


For Schools, Seminaries, and Colleges, and Art 
Students and Tourists in Europe, 


By WI. H. GOODYEAR, B.A. 


‘ As a text-book or as a handv volume to carry to 
wi. with one as guide to historic art, this book 
seems to be peculiarly suitable, both by reason of 
brevity and at the same time its c »mpleteness, and 
by reason of the categorical manner in which the 
facts are arranged and set forth.” 

— The American Architect, 

** Goodyear’s History of Art is all that could be de. 
We use it 
each year with aw my | delight and_ heartily 
recommend it to all Art Students.’"—Miss E, A, 
Ke tty, Prin, Charleston, (S. C.,) Female Seminary, 

314 Illustrations in color. 377 pages. 

Royal, Svo. Cloth. Price $3.50. 

Special rates for introduction, 


| A. S. BARNES & CO.. Publishers, 


56 East Tenth St., New York, 





or by Dozens 


Any boy or girl in the remotest ham- 

let, or any teacher or official any- fj 
where can secure of us promptly |i 
2d-hand or new, at reduced prices {Wii 


School Books i) 
of all Publishers |) 


Postage or Expressage Free 


Brand new and complete catalogue 
_free, if you mention this ad. 








rthur Hinds & Co 
4 nin Institute New "York City | 












Books on application. 


HE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 5-7 East 16th St. New York, 


can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for ScHoo. AND MISCELLANEOUS 
Books wherever published and promptly forward same in a single shipment. 
schools with books a specialty. Catalogues of and estimates for ScHooL AND Liprary 
Send for catalogue of Schoo] Books of all publishers. 


Supplying 

















An Ideal Music Reader in Chart Form. 


Adopted for exclusive use in NEW YORK CITY. 
Used in every ciy in MINNESOTA. 


“THE BEST CHART FOR SusHnaanS. wERSSey as TO PRIMARY WORK: . 
L 
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THE IDEAL MUSIC (HART Ge EP MU StC-CHART— 
FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
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CALONGDON O04 mt FApON 
RACON me RAL rok OF atm, 
ST Pa Ones meniarous scneay \- 
— 


"Go GREUUY GRADED THAT Eac SUCCEEDING ExeR EXERCISE tD.. 
—C olan ae Sune ar siGHr.5— 

| MELODIES PLEASING Ax» ATTRACTIVE MOS? EXCELLENT MUSICALLY AND ~vietamenst 
SEND FOR TESTIMONIALS AND SPECIMEN PAGES. IDEAL PUS.Co.643 ST.ANTHONY AVE.ST.PAUL.MINN. 


SPECIAL AGENTS WANTED. 




















“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 


THREE NEW MODEL 


2, 3, AND 4. 
HAVE YOU EXAMINED THEM? 
MANY IMPROVEMENTS Heretofore Overlooked by Other Manufacturers. 
Address THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
Branch Oftiose in Twenty-Nine Principal Syracuse, N. = U. S. A. 


ties in the United States. 


Nos. 
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Benches, Tools & Supplies 
Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for Catalogue. 
Special discount for Schools and Classes. 


Chandler & Barber, ‘%i7.fist>“ 


Have you seen 


“= NEW HAMMOND 


No. 2? 





The GREATEST 


TYPEWRITER. 


Work in Sight. 

Perfect Alignment. 
Uniform Impression. 
Improved Manifolding 
Marginal Note Attachment. 


Write for catalogue, prices and specimen 


of work. 


The Hammond Typewriter Co. 
403 & 405 East 62d Street, 
NEW YORK, 








